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THERE is an Eastern proverb, which says ‘‘ No man can decide 
what may be a man’s fortune, a woman’s caprice, the fault which 
may be found in a horse, or the thunder which may arise in the 
air.” So diversified and uncertain is the first often found to be, 
that it would be almost impossible to relate a narrative of the 
career of some men’s lives, so strange and unexpected has been 
the course and the transitions of fortune which they have met 
with, although their way of life has been through a sequestered 
path. But when we view those seated on a pinnacle of grandeur 
whom fortune has raised to a lofty pre-eminence, whose chariots are 
watched by many thousands, what changes and tranformations, what 
dangers, wonderful to think upon, we should have to contemplate! 
The Jate Emperor who passed his life, alternately between a prison 
and a throne, and the seclusion of private life, might furnish, more 
strongly than any of his predecessors did, an instance of this. Had he 
deemed it worthy of his leisure time to use the talents and the pen 
which set forth so ably the history of Julius Cesar; in describing 
the course of his adventures, he would have had a theme of match. 
less interest to descant upon. When Voltaire drew an imaginative 
picture of four men masked, who met at supper at the Carnival of 
Venice, and, after the feast was over, revealed to one another that 
they were four exiled monarchs, it seemed a strange stretch of fancy 
to indulge in. Yet were such mummeries as that world-wide cele- 
brated carnival in vogue, now the rendezvous of several European 
monarchs, who had “ fallen from their high estate,’’ would be far 
from improbable. | , 
I can recollect, also, many instances of bad success in life 
amongst men whose appearance was singular] y prepossessing. I bring 
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back to my memory the name of George Alaster. So handsome was 
this youth, that I have heard ladies, who were unacquainted with 
him, say, that he reminded them of a model statue of beauty. 
He was by birth and connections a gentleman, but his education 
had not been conducted so as to control a disposition quite ungovern- 
able, and his wayward impulses had such a mastery over him that 
he was perfectly ruled by his passions. * If your temper is not under 
rule, it will rule you,”’ said the wittiest amongst heathen writers. 
And it was unfortunate that this most indomitable humour which 
hurried him away on all occasions had the effect of making him, 
forthe most part, popular with men, and universally popular with 
women. His frank assurance had, to use a common term, always 
a taking effect, though he had none of the ¢mannerism which more 
or less belongs to a well-educated mind.” The sort of blunt fearless. 
ness part of an Irish education, which in a man of any other country 
than Ireland would have been counted rudeness, gave him an air of 
manliness, reminding one of the characteristics of Achilles or otf 
Hotspur. He had also an open generosity of soul : and what with his 
youth, his good looks, his reckless temper, and ever-ready candour, 
he usually won the favourable opinion of all with whom he was 
associated. 

I must ask my readers to fancy the scene of the embarkation of 
a larve party of passengers from Portsmouth, in one of the old 
East India Company’s passage-ships, bound for Calcutta. There 
were some old civilians, who had only taken a short respite from their 
work to migrate to a country become nearlynew tothem. They bore 
about with them the marks of a tropical residence, but still being 
eager to accumulate more of tbe stores of the abdita lamna, they 
were about to venture on another trial of a hateful climate, which 
had seen their manhood quickly settling into old age. There were 
some old officers, who, though disgusted at having to pursue their 
profession in a tropical climate, were still reluctant to abandon it, 
with whom also the auri sacra james bad been the incentive to 
induce them to brave the horrors of India. There were also 
several, youths much more disinterested in character, who {were 
entering upon a new phase in the career of existence, with all 
the confidence and elasticity which belongs to their time of life. 
There were no old ladies. One of the peculiarities of Indian Jife 
is, that the elderly female is altogether wanting. ‘There were 
several young ladies, and of these the spinsters were seven in number. 

I have often observed the singular inappropriateness of English 
titles, which in some cases mean exactly the reverse of what they 
say. Thus the Speaker of the House of Commons is the man out 
of the whole assembly who never makes a speech ; the landlord of 
the hotel is the man who has nothing to do with land or its settle- 
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ment, but manages house affairs ; the compositor of the press never 
composes the subject about to be printed ; and so also the young 
lady in India~—important personage as she is there—never goes 
through the task which the primitive Grecian belles were so often en- 
gaged in; and is, indeed, as unlike Penelope as it is possible to be. 


So it is evident that she, though she be called a spinster, has 


nothing to do with a spinning-wheel. Whatever she has learned 
at home, or at school, as a rule she never proceeds to cultivate on 
her arrival in India. Most of those who came to Portsmouth with 
their different chaperones had parents in India, but several had 
only distant relatives, and the presumption of their coming out on 
matrimonial speculation was so strong that it was whispered one or 
two had their wedding-dresses all ready in their boxes. In fact, 
like the ‘drapery misses’’ of a past age, their objects were so 
systematically kept in view that they couid be concealed only from 
the least experienced of mankind. But there were many such in- 
experienced youths amongst the most demonstrative of the party who 
assembled on the deck of the Nautilus on the day of her weighing 
anchor. These were either young civilians, young officers, or 
cadets. The first, notwithstanding their youth, had much of the 
consequential appearance of magnates in the land. The cadets 
were distinctly the most juvenile of the whole male party, and were 
very like overgrown schoolboys. 

There were only two officers, besides George Alaster, who were 
going to join their regiments in the Queen’s service up the country, 
being captains in two different infantry corps; but there were two 
Indian officers, whose wives were with them, and they were on their 
return from furlough. The men of all others least to be envied are 
those whose business is distateful to them. No one ever could find 
amongst the officers of native corps men who liked their soldiers. 
Inasmuch as they possessed the manly characteristics of English. 
men, they also detested the servile sycophancy and underhand trea. 
chery of Asiatics, both Hindoos and Mussulmen. So of these, as: 
well as of the old civilians, it was true that the pursuit of pecu- 
hiary gain was the grand motive to induce them to return to India, 

We must, then, suppose all the male party to have got over 
the trouble of reaching the ship, and to be assembled with their 
friends on the deck ; the time of the arrival of the ladies was anxiously 
looked forward to by the captain and sailors, as the wind was fair 
for clearing out of the Channel. Presently came the boats which 
brought the ladies, to each of whom it was a most anxious trial of 
the nerves. Setting aside the pangs and agitation of leaving their 
friends and native land, and undertaking an unknown state of exist. 
ence, the awful ordeal of being hoisted up from the boat in the chair 
Which is called the whip, and suspended in air, and then lowered 
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amidst a concourse of strange spectators, is more perilous to the 
nerves of a young lady than any début which she could be obliged 
to make, and is rendered all the more so by its being necessarily 
encountered without any other female’s support. But each indivi. 
dual lady had to pass through it, and felt it as a sort of foretaste 
of the troubles which were before her on setting out for a sojourn 
in a far-distant land. 

But the wind, the much-looked-for desideratum of the captain 
and sailors, forbad them to allow of any delay after all the passen- 
gers had been put on board ; so, however tender and earnest might 
be the tears and the partings of all, both male and females, 
with their relatives and friends who had accompanied them to the 
ship, they were very soon cut short, and the last words said again 
and again, the shore-bound relatives and their friends were taken 
away in their boats, casting many a look of sad farewell towards 
the departing vessel. They who now leave England for India can 
scarcely imagine what formerly was the nature of the leave-taking 
which took place when a brother or sister was sailing away for a four 
or five months voyage, with only adistant probability of again return- 
ing to his friends in England. The overland trip is, after all, only 
a matter of days or weeks ; but a sojourn in a distant land which 
took several months to reach, or to hear from, had very much the 
aspect of exile. Then, what must have been the feelings of those 
who left their friends and found themselves amongst strangers and 
in a strange position ? 

The first shocks of the uncontrollable sea-sickness contribute to 
deaden even the sense of anguish at parting, or any other sentiment 
that is incidental to the mind, and few can expect to clear the 
Channel in a sailing vessel without experiencing this sensation. 
It prostrated the energies of all on board the Nautilus, except the 
ship’s officers and sailors, and an obliviousness of all regret, sympa- 
thies, and friendships, was consequent upon this violent bodily ail- 
ment, which more or less was felt by nearly all the passengers until, 
after a lapse of four days, they found themselves in smooth water, 
the ship having gone through the skirts of the Bay of Biscay. 
Certainly, the appearance of the calm, blue ocean, the beautiful sky, 
the temperature, and the fresh feeling of elasticity which belongs 
to the atmosphere succeeding to a cessation of windy weather, made 
it very tempting to go on deck; and shortly after breakfast-time, 
on the fourth day, one by one, the ladies and gentlemen emerged 
from their cabins, and going on the quarter-deck, sat on the different 
benches and hen-coops. The captain came up soon afterwards, and 
introduced the ladies, who had not been formerly acquainted, to one 


another ; and after a lapve of a little. time, conversation of different 
parties commenced. 
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Miss Braveclime imparted to Miss Loverice that she was going to 
stay with a cousin of hers at Bhaugulpoor, and Miss Loverice ven- 
tured to tell Miss Braveclime that she was going to see her sister at 
Cawnpore; Miss Pinhim and Miss Venture found they were 
both bound for the same destination, one going to a brother’s house, 


_ and the other going to see a cousin at Dinapore. Miss Shortpiece, 


who was only just from school, told Miss Catchman that she ex- 
pected to find her mother at Calcutta, her father being a civilian 
there ; and Miss Catchman said that her uncle had been some time 
at Chinsurah, and that she was going out there to keep house for 
him. But one young lady of the party, Miss Constant, had a dif- 
ferent story to tell from any of these, and she did not see any 
amongst the number that she cared to tell it to, so she did not speak 
ofit. But it was known to the married ladies, and partly also to the 
captain. In process of time it oozed out in whispers amongst a society 
whose extreme paucity of topics for conversation rendered the dis- 
cussions relative to each others affairs very frequent. She was, in fact, 
engaged to a civilian at Calcutta, who had been acquainted with her 
friends, and who had agreed with her mother that he would marry 
her on her arrival in India, though he had only seen her once or 
twice some years before, when she was quite achild. But the 
letters he had written, in which he declared his unalterable 
determination to abide by this agreement, were so unmistakable, 
that both the friends of the young lady and herself were induced to 
enter into his views, and consequently she was consigned, in charge 
of the captain of the vessel, to take her passage to Calcutta. 

Most of the young gentlemen who came on deck soon began 
discussing subjects of sport, chiefly shooting the different tropical 
birds, or laying baits for the sharks or other fish, and some of them 
commenced a sort of desultory discourse with the young ladies. 
Doing the agreeable is the sort of task, of all others, generally 
speaking, in which young Englishmen are exceedingly dull disciples. 
The gushing sentimentality which prevails when young ladies meet 
together is replete with a flow of words that takes the young gen- 
tleman fresh from school quite aback, and few of them can conquer 
the mauvaise honte that comes over them in such a situation. So 
the colloquies between the civilians, cadets, and the young ladies 
seated on the benches was very short and barren of interest. To 
the most gifted of proficients in conversation it would be difficult 
to suggest much to converse upon in the absence of local topics ; 
and the officers from England almost envied the old Indians 
the fund of subjects interesting to themselves, and also, in 
some way, to the ladies, which their experience in India enabled 

to descant upon. These Indian officers and their wives 
had quite a host of topics relative to Indian life, and naturally 
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those who were anticipating a sojourn there, were anxious to hear 
them. 3 

Douglas and Jones, the two officers of the Queen’s service, who 
accompanied Alastor on board, drew round Captain and Mrs. Palm, 
who were talking to Captain Rice and his wife, and found these 
deep in the mysteries of bungalows, ayahs, native servants, and 
bazaars. 


Most of the young ladies kept up their mutual tales of confi- 
dence, and, with the exception of Miss Constant, it appeared as if 
they had all found companions suitable to their tastes. They were 
all, with the exception of Miss Venture and Miss Catchman, very 

™ young, and of an average description of attraction, which might be 
almost said to be insipid, but there was too much character ‘about 
the strong-minded females, Miss Venture and Miss Catchman, to 
allow of their being called such, although they were somewhat 
passe. ‘The first had black eyes,and dark hair, a nose very retroussé, 
and rather large mouth ; but though small of stature, her quick, in- 
telligent mode of speech and lively manners made her rather 
popular with men after she was acquainted with them. Miss 
Catchman was of the die away style ; tall, languishing, fair flaxen 
hair, blue eyes, faultless features, and a perpetual smile, made her 
look much younger than she was, and though past thirty-five, she 
was likely in India to attract, with her extreme fairness, a numerous 
bevy of admirers. But neither these, or any other of the other 
budding misses, could at all vie with Miss Constant. She was tall, 
fair, blooming with the health of eighteen, she had brown hair and 
grey eyes, her nose and mouth were of exquisite symmetry ; but 
it was her colour which gave her the principal charm. 

As she sat lonely in contemplation as to her Jot and singular 
prospects, she could not but experience a sense of uncertainty as to 
the. being of whom she had but a faint recollection, but to whom 
ner parents had decided she was to be united. She knew that he 
(Mr. Selden) was very much older than she was—in fact, she knew 
that he was more like poor Mr. Longservice, the only gentleman she 
was acquainted with on board, than any of the young civilians or 
officers whom she saw on deck. She envied the light-hearted and 
jocund young people whom she heard conversing together, and said to 
herself that they, at least, had the privilege of making a choice for 
themselves, whereas she was obliged to follow the strict injunction 
of her parents 

She was, indeed, very poor. She was one of many children. 
She thought of her dependent situation. She trembled at the 
decided step which she had been urged to undertake in risking her- 

self to set off without a female friend or relative on board this large 
ship, which seemed like a strange scene of trial—where all eyes 
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were on her, in limited, but close survey, a small, but cold world 
to her. The only gentleman she knew before she embarked, was 
Mr. Longservice, a very old civilian. 

Some time after the rest of the passengers had been on deck, he 
came up from the cuddy, accompanied by Mr. Alastor, whose father 
was an old friend of his. He inquired of Miss Constant as to her 
health, and hoped that she would soon get over the feeling of sea- 
sickness, which, he said, was an ordeal that we must most of us 
suffer, but by no means a bad preparative to a long voyage. He 
talked about the weather and the ship, and introduced his friend, 
Mr. Alastor, to her. 


The due regard to ceremony, which the captain took care to see 
observed, rendered it incumbent upon the different passengers to be 
on terms of acquaintance, although a due respect for appearances 
would forbid the ladies and gentlemen holding any lengthened con. 
versation, either on the deck, or in the general room called the 
cuddy. Butsoon after the first words of every day form had passed, 
Alastor, with that bright and good-humoured hilarity, which at once 
let you into his feelings, began to comment on the varied changes 
of the vessel’s sailing, the way in which the passengers were pre- 
cluded from making one anotber’s acquaintance by the state of the 
weather, the anticipated pleasure of reaching the distant shore, 
and several other observations, partly in banter and partly in 
earnest ; and left her with a most fayourable impression of him, 
which’she found gave her great relief from the low spirits which 
her lonely situation had brought on. Then she began to run over 
the recollection of what Mr. Selden was when she last saw him. 
She had a very hazy sort of photograph in her mind’s eye of him. 
But he was not so bright or near so good-looking a being as the 
young officer who had just been speaking to. her, whose every 
feature seemed beaming with interest and intelligence. The 
person whom she was destined to meet at Calcutta, to the best of 
her remembrance, was old, reserved, and silent. But, after all, 
what was the use of allowing such comparisons to enter into her 
mind, for was not the matter settled ? and as for this young gentle- 
man, he was only a mere stranger. But she did not know what 
most observers of human nature know, that the circumstances of 
his being a stranger, and of his gay and brilliant manners being 
such as she was formerly unused to, were all the most certain 
means of making him appear interesting and pleasing. 

There is not any phase of the female mind more general than 
its love of variety. Every possible reason to.lead her to keep in 
view the union which had been decided upon by her parents, had 
been forcibly laid before her by her mother, previous to her embarka- 
tion. She, * ndeed, never allowed herself to believe that she could 
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possibly be led away from following the advice of her friends, but, 
nevertheless, the thoughts of Mr. Selden and her inviolable agree. 
ment became every day less pressing upon her as she listened to 
the conversation which now and then was addressed to her by the 
youth into whose society she was thus casually thrown. 

I believe that many have sketched the tenor of life which 
gentlemen and ladies led formerly in these floating hotels called 
E. I. Company’s ships. The events of each succeeding day on 
board were the breakfast, lunch, dinner, tea, and parting potation 
before retiring to one’s cabin, and a record of each day’s life, to any 
one except a sailor, or one who had resources within himself, would, 
with the exception of the marine sights common to the ocean, the 
different birds and fishes, be similar to the diary in Italy, which 
was published by an epicurean nobleman, who gave in detail every 
= be dish that he was treated to at the different places he visited, 

ting everything except what treated upon culinary matters. 

"Ee point of its being’ conducive to health the sea air is all that 
can be desired, but for a period of some months to have nothing to 
look to but the sky and the ocean, reduces you very much to your 
inner resources ; and if it be true that there is no human being more 
to be pitied than an illiterate country gentleman in his rural 
mansion on a very rainy day, some similar condolence may be felt 


for a vacant-minded being on a long voyage. Then as the poet 
advises the British fair to be 


“ Greatly cautious of their sliding hearts, 
Dare not th’ infectious sigh, the pleading look, 
Downcast and low, in meek submission dress’d, 
But full of guile,—” 


So it was replete with danger to Miss Constant’s abiding by 
her mother’s counsel that she should ever and anon listen to the 
passing remarks oj} one who never obtrusively, but as it were 
casually, when they met on deck, ventured to address her. 

Books and chess, and several other games were greatly in favour 
on board, and when the old civilians were not smoking their hookas, 


they, as well as the elder party amongst the officers, were very 
much taken up with whist. 

Miss Constant had learned to play chess, and played at first 
with Mr. Longservice, and afterwards at times, with Mr. Alastor. 
The other young ladies expressed to one another their surprise at 
any one feeling an interest in such a stupid, sombre sort of game ; 
but, notwithstanding its being an exertion of mind, which, to un- 
initiated people seems wonderfully tiresome, yet in such a situation 
as aboard ship, the exercise of a thoughtful kind which leads the 
mind to engage itself in a pursuit so harmless, is welcomed as & 
en ee class. The fact is, that there is 
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no punishment more heavy than idleness ; and the ennui which 
hangs over the spirits of those who on shore had no thoughts but. 
of dress and dancing, was an incessant weight upon the minds of a 
great many of the young ladies on board the Nautilus. 

The usual time when all the passengers were assembled together- 
after dinner on deck, brought on much conversation with the ladies,. 
- in which sometimes the young gentlemen also joined; and often 
Alastor, who never spoke to any of them but to Miss Constant, got. 
an opportunity of offering some short remarks, bearing upon the 
company, the events of the day, or anything that came uppermost. 
to him, and invariably he found that he met with a willing auditor.. 

No sort of intercourse hordering on familiarity ensued between. 
the young civilians and cadets and the ladies in charge of the: 
captain, as his strict rules, of course, forbad of such taking place,. 
either in the cuddy or on deck. And, indeed, the young gentle- 
men mostly gave up their time to shooting, or to laying lines for: 
the sharks or dolphins. Apparently, none of them seemed to be 
captivated with the appearance of their fellow-passengers, none of 
whom were strikingly prepossessing, except Miss Constant. How-. 
ever, as every evening which they passed over in the “ trades’’ was a 
fine one, on many evenings they had a dance on deck, and a great part. 
of the heat of the day was passed by the ladies under the awning. 

Sometimes a sail came in sight, and sometimes, but rarely, they 
were enabled to exchange a few words, through the speaking- 
trumpet, with other craft; and even this was a sort of comfort to 
the passengers of the Nautilus, as they were destined not to have- 
any break in their voyage until they reached Madras. However, 
it was consolatory to them to find by every day’s report, that the- 
vessel, which was a quick sailor, was making daily a rapid progress ; 
and the chart which the captain showed them as twelve o’clock 
came round and the observations which had been made was a most 
satisfactory sight to all. This formed the most absorbing theme of 
conversation. But daily stronger and stronger grew the sort of 
tacit understanding which existed between Alastor and Miss. 
Constant. He had a most inexhaustible fund of good humour, 
which is more engaging than good nature or even good looks, but: 
when added to good looks there are few young ladies who are proof 
against it. But she found herself every day more and more taken 
by it; and for his part he felt delighted at the apparent interest. 
Which this charming girl seemed to take in all that he said to her. 
As he had never evinced in words the slightest curiosity regarding 
her . 

history, she also had not ever touched upon the subject of her: 
engagement. But, in truth, he longed for an opportunity of finding 
out something more of her prospects, and especially of her own: 
sentiments with regard to them. 
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When the Nautilus arrived at the point where south latitude, 
iby the computation of those who kept the log, commenced, or, as it 
is alwayscalled “ the line ’’ is supposed to be, the different forms and 
mummeries which served the sailors in those days for pretexts to 
extract money from the passengers, began to be observed, and their 
observance was an ordeal which had to be gone through by all 
the young voyagers who had not before crossed the line; and, 
indeed, it was submitted to cheerfully by all of them. But the 
seniors of the party, and amongst them Alastor, who had been 
before across the line, sat on the quarter-deck, and watched there 
the rollicking scene which was enacted—of the mock tribunal held 
by Neptune, the shaving the novices, and the ducking them in the 
salt water which had been pumped up into one of the large spare 
sails. The ladies sat also on the line of hemcoops, and their atten. 
‘tion was taken up with the riotous scene and its fantastic foolery, 
As the weather was now wholly calm, the helmsman’s post was 
quite a sinecure, and, indeed, the sailors welcomed the sort of 
vacation which a dead calm afforded them. 

On the seat farthest away from the quarter-deck Miss Constant 
was seated, and whilst the other young ladies were most intently 
occupied with watching the nautical drama, Alastor got into con. 
versation with her, and remarked that she did not seem to enter 
into the spirit of the scehe with the same zest as most of the other 
ladies, but, on the contrary, it appeared to him that she was rather 
pensive. She said that numerous thoughts came into her mind, 
cand, notwithstanding the loud laughter and noise, and the 
boisterous hilarity before her, she could not help thinking of 
various matters which more‘ nearly concerned herself; that she was 
under a promise on her landing at Calcutta, to meet one whom her 
parents hud determined should be her husband, and she never 
ceased to think of the necessity imposed upon her of abiding by her 
engagement. 

“*Then, I suppose,’”’ said Alastor, ‘ you have seen the happy 
_youth, and that you are so much fascinated with what you recollect 
-of him, that you can dream of nothing else.”’ 

“With regard to his happi.ess,’’ said Miss Constant, ‘‘1 know 
nothing, but he is certainly not a youth ; and as to my having seen 
him, when I say that, I say all, for really my recollection of him 
is so faint that I do not think I should know him again if he were 
mow to appear before me.”’ 

** T think it is perhaps a pity that he should not,”’ said Alastor, 
“for were it to take place, under the circumstances, it would 
serve to cheer you, and dispel those gloomy thoughts of which 
‘you say you are so often the victim. For my own part, I cet 
tainly feel anxious to see him, for I should like to know what 
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sort of being he was who was about, to be so highly honoured and 
blessed.” 

**T do not see that you can prophesy for him such an accession 
of good fortune,” said Miss Constant. “I am sure he will not 
benefit by his alliance with me.”’ 

*‘T see you verify the saying,’’ said Alastor, ‘‘ of modest merit 
always seeking the shade. Ido not know where you could have 
borrowed such a modest estimate of yourself. I am sure if your 
friends have instilled such an idea they have done you much injus- 
tice. From the time I have seen you I have never ceased to think 
of you with interest ; you cannot conceive how dear to me are the 
few moments which I have been permitted to be near you.”’ 

‘*Oh, Mr. Alastor,’’ said Miss Constant, ‘‘ you know you must 
not goonso! I really cannot suffer it.’’ 

There are many modes of forbidding, and some which almost go 
the length of a permission, and one of these was the way that Miss 
Constant then spoke. . 

Alastor did not further pursue the topic then, as the mirthful 
party on the quarter-deck had now ceased their uproariousness, and 
the last rites of Neptune being finished, the victims had all retired 
below, and the young ladies on the poop had more leisure to look 
about them, and watch the proceedings of their neighbours. He 
walked over to another part of the quarter-deck and entered into a 
discussion with Mr. Longservice, of a less absorbing nature than his 
dialogue with Miss Constant had been. 

Mr. Longservice, who welcomed any auditor that would listen 
to his discourses and opinions relative to India, where he had 
passed the greater part of his life, was always glad to give any 
information about the country, particularly to a friend, and 
rd _ up their conversation until dinner time, which was two 
o'clock. 

The breeze which the captain and officers of the ship were most 
devoutly wishing for, sprung up at last, and bore the Nautilus 
away southward on her right course. With the exception of the 
different sort of sights, such as the whales seen in the distance,.and 
the grand southern cross—until arriving at the latitude of the Cape 
no very striking incidents occurred. The weather not being quite 
$0 settled as that which they had in the trade winds, the ladies 
were much less on deck ; and though, at different intervals, Alastor 

means of speaking a few words to Miss Constant, and saw 
that she was by no means indisposed to listen to him, it was not 
till several weeks after their leaving the line, that he was enabled 
to resume the subject which was nearest to his thoughts, But off 
the Cape they were overtaken by one of those gales which are so 
very often prevalent in those latitudes, and this came on suddenly. 
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In fact, so unforeseen was it that the ladies—some of whom had 
been on deck, as it was about five o’clock in the afternoon that the 
lyre nentglna scarcely time to hurry into their cabins, 
of these were in the stern on the lower deck, and the 
descent down the hatchway was, during a violent gale, rather a 
trying business to them. Miss Constant’s cabin was one of these, 
and in hurrying downwards her foot slipped, and she would have 
sustained a very severe fall down the ladder had not Alastor, who 
was just near the bottom of the hatch, ran eagerly forward, and just 
caught her in time to save her from a very dangerous descent, as 
owing to the motion of the ship, she could scarcely have escaped 
injury. He took her in his arms into her cabin, and laid her down 
gently on the sofa there ; and though she was almost senseless with 
the fright, when she opened her eyes, the tears and the high colour 
in her cheeks showed how deeply grateful she felt to her deliverer, 
who said he would hurry to bring in the doctor if she was in want 
of his assistance. ‘‘ No,’’ she said ; ‘‘ but, indeed, it appears as if! 
were saved from a very severe accident by your kind assistance, 
and I am sure I ought to be very grateful to you, and shall never 
forget you who have been my preserver.’’ These words came out 
almost involuntarily, and she seemed afterwards to be overwhelmed 
with confusion at having uttered them ; but Alastor thanked her 
thousand times, and said that he never for a moment had allowed 
himeelf to indulge a hope of being interesting to her, but, never- 
theless, ber image was constantly before his mind, and he could 
think of nothing else. In place of telling him that he ought not to 
encourage such a thought, she only sighed gently ; and then, as he 
left her to send for her attendant, he saw that it was certain he 
might have scarcely anything to fear from the manner in which she 
had taken his avowal of admiration, as to any opposition to his 
wishes, if he should be disposed to make her an offer upon theif 
arrival at Calcutta. 

These exclamations, and the whole that I have narrated, only 
took up a few seconds, and in the violence of the gale, neither the 
captain, officers, passengers, or any one on board could have been 
cognisant of any such event, so intent were they all in closing up 
the hatchways, shutting the ports, and getting the ship’s gear aloft, 
in proper order to encounter the weather. Of course the sailors and 
officers of the ship had enough to do in reefing up the sails ; and i2 
the multitude of matters incidental upon the preparations for the 
safety of the ship, and her steering through the angry wave, 
which were now most tumultuous, the little adventure which befell 
Miss Constant was unnoticed. The gale kept on, and the swell of 
the ocean was such as to hinder the possibility of the ladies leaving 

their cabins, and even those who were hardy enough to go on deck, 
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or join the small party in the cuddy at the hours of the different 
meals, were not able to keep themselves upright without holding on 
to some support, or to sit steady even at the table, where all the 
dishes and plates were supported by cushions. 

But never, amidst all the confusion, noise, and incessant motion 
of the vessel, swayed as it was by the fury of the elements, did 
Miss Constant cease to think of the youth who had so gallantly 
rescued her. She had no confidante amongst the other young 
ladies, and the absorbing nature of her thoughts might have been 
somewhat relieved if she could have imparted them to any one, 
but she felt that she dared not. Mr. Longservice was old enough 
to be her father, and, besides, she would have shuddered with 
shame and dread had she even commenced to enter upon a confi. 
fidential topic with him, and, indeed she trembled at the idea of 
mentioning her thoughts to any one. 

It was to the generality of the female passengers a reign of 
terror while the boisterous weather lasted ; but Alastor managed to 
go on deck, as did most of the young officers, civilians, and cadets, 
and found the fresh air much preferable to the closeness of their 
cabins, for under such circumstances the ports were, of course, 
kept closely shut. But after about two days the fury of the gale 
subsided, and though the swell of the ocean remained for a day 
afterwards, yet the weather became passably bearable, and as the 
good ship had had plenty of sea room all throughout the storm, it 
was not looked upon as a subject of apprehension, particularly as 
during the whole time they were making their course—by drifting, 
however, more than by sailing. The captain and officers were dis- 
appointed chiefly at not being able to make observations ; but soon 
after the gale blew over they took these, and found that they had 
made wonderful progress. 

After this came on much more enjoyable weather, and the 
captain felt much glee each noon after making his observations, 
and the old gentlemen indulged themselves with their rubbers at 
whist, and the young indulged themselves in several ways, shoot- 
ing, running up the rigging, playing buffet-the-bear with the 
Sailors, learning the sword-exercise, and some, who were more 
sedentary, passed their mornings in either reading or chess. One 
party of-civilians had a regular class at Hindustani every day at 
twelve. There was not so much time allowed for the sitting on the 
poop by the ladies as they used to have during the blowing of the 
trade-winds, but generally after the dinner hour there was a good 
muster of them there, and it became a regular habit with Alastor 
focome to the seat next Miss Constant, and converse for a few 
munutes with her. She almost seemed to expect this every afternoon. 
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She dared not to confess to herself that she had broken her deter. 
mination to abide by ber parents’ advice, but she yet felt that were 
a proposal of another sort made by another who was much more 
her bosom’s lord than the protegé whom her parents had named, she 
could scarcely resist it. But notwithstanding his love for female 
society, marriage was the last thing that would have entered into 
Alastor’s mind, and in all his professions of regard and tender pro. 
testations, he had never hinted it to her ; neither had his attentions 
been of that kind that could have elicited any remark from those 
on board, or laid his conduct open to the notice of any person. 
However coy she might choose to be, she was always met bya 
similar reserve. He never pressed either his company or his 
opinion obtrusively upon her. His mirthful humour, good spirits, 
and ready wit were at will instantly when he found an opening to 
speak. Bearing in mind the isolated character of her position, he 
was cautious not to spoil his hepes by precipitancy, and he saw 
that there was no other man on board who had any chance of 
winning her favour. -Whatever her other failings might be, she 
had not the one almost universal with pretty women, coquetry ; 
neither had she been schooled in the art of concealing her feelings, 
although that is one of the things which women of all kinds first 
learn—and, indeed, it is that and self-control to which they may look 
as the most secure guardians of their peace of mind. Of course, 
it is understood that there is nothing that can ensure tliem their 
peace so much as the confident belief in the truths of our holy 
religion. 

The vessel pursued her course, and she arrived at the roads 
of Madras, which, with its wonders, has so often been described by 
travellers, —the awful surge, the Massullah boat, the Catamarans, 
the intense heat, and the wonder which fills every European 
mind at the first introduction to Indian life and its numerous 
prodigies. 

They had only, however, a stay of two or three days, and the 
ladies did not land, having nothing to tempt them to endure the 
horrors of the process of going on shore in a Massullah boat. Of 
course, to the youths the whole affair was a delight, and all of them 
stayed on shore the whole time that the vessel remained in the 
roads. Nor was Alastor’s affection so strong as to keep him 


from joining them. But on the third day, the captain seeing the 
wind so favourable for sailing up the bay of Bengal, warned them 
all to goon boar! ; and they weighed anchor the same night, and 


starting with a fresh breeze, arrived at the sand-heads in four days 
after leaving Madras. Here they got a pilot, and they had to 
endure the long suspenseof the river voyage, which is generally the 
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most perilous part of the whole trial that a traveller has to go 
through before reaching Calcutta. So much so is this the case 
that the river pilots never ventured upon travelling by night, but 
taking sole charge of the vessel from the time she approaches the 
sand-heads, insisted on anchoring at nightfall. 

The first day’s sail brought them to Diamond harbour, and the 
next morning was a very anxious one to all the female passengers, 
as they expected to hear from their friends, and some of them were, 
indeed, in hopes of seeing those of them, who, being in the great city, 
they thought might possibly come down the river as far as Diamond 
harbour. Very early, indeed, at the first dawn several budgerows 
appeared. Amongst these was Mr. Selden’s. The boat was a very 
grand one. The rowers were dressed in the most showy style’ of 
rose-coloured turbans and sashes. The host of servants on the deck 
were in liveries of the same colour, and which, contrasted with the 
snowy whiteness in the cloth of which all native dresses are com- 
posed, has a most gorgeous effect. 

The budgerow approached the companion-ladder of the ship, 
and a thin, cadaverous-looking elderly man, with grey hair, yellow 


cheeks, stooping gait, stepped forward. He was dressed in nankeen 


waistcoat and trousers, with a blue body coat, which was put on 
for state occasions, and white sholah. He was of short height, 
with features which were remarkable for the redness of the nose, the 
bleariness of the eyes, the paleness of the lips, the blackness of 
the teeth, and the prominence of the red ears. .He ascended the 
ladder, and, going up to the captain, introduced himself as Mr. 
Selden. As at that early hour no one would expect that the ladies. 
should make their appearance, he stayed on deck conversing with 
the captain and some of the old civilians who had known him 
before. But after about half an hour most of the ladies came up, 
and amongst them Miss Constant. The gentlemen had all of them 
been standing on deck for some time. The advent of a daybreak 
in such a strange country is of importance enough to induce young 
— to appear, however indolently disposed they may be natu- 
rally. 

Mr. Selden requested the captain to introduce him to Miss 
Constant, and, consequently, the introduction was made. But she 
who was of a temperament the most sensitive, and most unable to 
Sustain an unexpected surprise of an unpleasant nature, could 
scarcely conceal her chagrin and disgust whea she saw that the 
being to whom she was destined to be a helpmate was the old 
gentleman now before her. Old he certainly looked, and yet had 
he passed the years which had brought on so many of the traces of 
tristis senectus in England in place of Bengal, he might have 
passed for a man in the prime of life. For he really was not more 
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than forty-seven. But twenty-seven years in the East, broken 
only by a year’s furlough, had told fearfully upon him ; and feeling 
as she did that there was no strong bond of affection to bind her to 
the shrine of such an image, or to fealty of such a revolting 
character, she, in her heart of hearts, resolved that she would 
have none of him. True it was that, stronger than the aversion 
which she had for poor Mr. Selden, predominated the , delicious 
hope of being mistress of Alastor’s heart; and it made it yet the 
more trying that the bane and the antidote were both before her. 

To do Mr. Selden justice, he was a man of that plain common 
sense that induced him to come to the point as soon as possible, 
and when he had inquired from her as to how she bad left her 
parents, and asked most kindly after the health of every member 
of her family and all their mutual friends, he entered upon the 
topic most interesting to himself, and, indeed, told her that it was 
so. He said that he had been induced by the letters which he had 
had from her friends to hope that he might have the high honour 
atid privilege of offering her a home immediately upon her arrival in 
Calcutta, and that Mrs. Gibbs, a wife of a friend of his, would 
receive her at his house at Chowringhee; and he ventured to add 
that he hoped she might like all that she saw there, and that she 
might soon claim it as her own. He proceeded to dilate upon the 
eligibility of such a plan, on the hopes that he had been induced to 
entertain, and the extreme pleasure it would give him to find that 
she would enter into his yiews, and at last paused to hear what she 
had to say, as, after all, the announcement of that was what was 
most important ; and it was his ardent anxiety to hear it that 
induced him to prepare himself thus early to meet her. 

But although she felt so fully and forcibly the utter impossibility 
of her finding herself willing to accede to his request, and though 
she would sooner have sunk to the bottom of the muddy Ganges 
than have accepted the honour of presiding over such an establish- 
ment, saddled as it was with the necessity of accepting the hand of 
its owner; yet her timidity and maiden bashfulness kept her 
blushing in silence for a time, until gathering courage from reflect- 
ing upon the horror of its anticipation, she replied that she was sorry 
beyond measure that she could not agree to his offer, and entreated 
him to excuse her—that she really found she was unable to accept 
such a high honour ; neither could she, feeling as she did, reconcile 
it to herself to accompany him in his boat to Calcutta. 

When he found that it was in vain for him to urge any further 
argument, he at last bid her farewell: As no one had been near to 
hear what they were talking about, he was spared the cruel mortifica- 
tion of having his disaster rendered public; but as it was, he felt sadly 

overwhelmed with anguish and disappointment. But now that sle 
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thad found her voice, when she spoke so unmistakeably, there was 
nothing for him but to leave her and to return to his home. The 
test of the passengers would doubtless have noticed something 
about this arrival and departure which was strange and a matter 
to discuss about, only that they were all too much taken up with 
their own affairs and thoughts (as to the reception which was 
awaiting them from their friends) to give any attention to it. But 
there was one amongst the passengers who, though he had not 
heard what passed between the old man and the maid, had seen 
enough to form a very sbrewd conjecture of the truth as to what 
had occurred. This was Alastor, who watched anxiously till he saw 
the last glimpse of the sail in Mr. Selden’s budgerow vanish out 
of sight. Immediately upon the departure of Mr. Selden Miss 
Constant went down to her cabin, and found some relief in tears ; 
but she returned soon afterwards, and sat some distance from the 
other passengers on the poop. She pondered upon the decided step 
she had taken ; she could not but feel her situation lonely, but she 
had passed the rubicon ; no other than decided and unmistakeable 
rejection had been her answer to Mr. Selden, but it did not appear 
clear to her as to what she should now do, and what home she 
should seek. But she said, in the absence of all immediate 
prospect of one, I must trust to what the captain can do for me 
to-morrow on our arrival ‘at Calcutta, and, at the worst, I can get 
housed in an hotel or in a lodging. ‘While she sat pensive, ponder- 
ing as to what strange fate should betide her, Alastor came up to 
her seat. In truth, her mind never lost sight of him; he was the 
ruling object round which her thoughts were concentrated. When 
he addressed her, she felt as if new life had been imparted to her. 
His tone of speaking was most respectful and tender. He asked 
her first where she was going to reside in Calcutta. He said that 
he had to stay there a short time, until he should receive an order 
to join his regiment, which was quartered at Cawnpore, a good way 
up the country. He would feel great pleasure in being of any use 
to her on her arrival, and hoped she would allow him to call on her 
at her residence. Afiera little pause she told him that the civilian 
who had just been with her on deck was the person of whom she 
spoke to him. It was to him that her friends had enjoined her to 
promise herself, but she had been wholly unable to think of such a 
thing as listening to his suit, much less of complying with the 
‘njunctions of her friends. She added that so completely averse to 
giving him any encouragement had she been, that she refused to 
accompany him in his budgerow, although he had told her that he 
invited a lady to meet her on her arrival at his house in 
Chowringhee. When she had fivished her disclosure she became 
Perfectly overcome with the nature of her feelings, and hurried 
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down again to her cabin. The vessel now resumed its course up 
the river, and though it was only six o’clock in the morning, the 
staying on deck would have been almost unendurable, had not an 
awning been spread over the poop. Alastor had much difficulty in 
hindering himself from following Miss Constant down to the cabin; 
‘*¢ But now,” he said to himself, ‘‘ that months, so many, have passed 
without any sort of cause for scandal or rumour of any love passages. 
having taken place between us during the whole voyage, it would 
be much better to avoid being noticed until our arrival at the 
port, which cannot be long to wait for.’” And, indeed, but a 
few hours’ sail sufficed, and they reached that line of shore the 
most beautiful of all the river banks “which meet the eye in 
India, called, with much justice of nomenclature, Garden Reach, 
the first scene which presents itself to a stranger of a city 
wherein, more than in any other, the stately luxury and the costly 
expenditure of the rich foreigners contrast with the squalid 
wretchedness, degraded superstition, and servile condition of the 
aboriginal inhabitants, where the sumptuous homes in the lordly 
palace-like villas which line the river for miles, are each of them 
surrounded by grounds, where flourish every exotic which we prize 
in our conservatories, beautiful, luxuriant, and almost wild in their 
eruberance. This scene, in succession, is followed by the well-built 
works and the ditch which surrounds the fort, and then comes the 
Course and the noble town of lofty Luildings, at whose extreme end 
is an immense bazaar of narrow, filthy streets, containing the 
huts of the Bengalee population. This town is called after the idol of 
these people, Kalee and Kutta—whence Calcutta—‘ the temple of the 
demon’s wife ;’ but the colonisers from the far-distant island have 
erected a magnificent series of buildings, which entitles it to be con- 
sidered the capital of India, called, as it is, the City of Palaces. 

Soon after passing Garden Reach the vessel was brought 
to anchor in the spacious river. Then ensued great hurry and 
eagerness on the part of every passenger to get on shore, and 
numerous were the native boats to take them. Poor Miss Constant 
remained below in her cabin, not having courage to come up oD 
deck, after what occurred in the morning. 

Amongst the different boats which came off, was one which, pulled 
by well-dressed natives covered by awnings, and of large dimensions, 
showed that it was the property of some English resident. Soon 
after its approach a lady appeared at its stern, who, on making a 
Sigal, was borne up by the whip to the deck of the vessel. When she 
alighted on deck she asked the captain whether Miss Constant was 
on board. On being told that she was, and shown to her cabin, 
she went in, and said to her that she came to introduce herself to 
her ; her name was Gibbs. Although a stranger she had been com- 
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missioned by a dear friend—Mr. Selden—to go and request Miss 
Constant to take up her abode at her house in Calcutta ; she said 
that she had come in person to have the pleasure of making her 
goquaintance as soon as possible, and was in hopes that she might 

e her to agree to this her earnest request, that she would 
make her house her home while she stayed at Chowringhee. As 
Miss Constant had just resolved to tell the captain of the ship her 
story, and apply to him to assist her in procuring lodgings, she 
could not but think that this invitation was very opportune ; and, 
after some further conversation with Mrs. Gibbs, it came out 
that Mr. Selden had visited her that morning, and said to her that, 
in place of her being at his house when Miss Constant arrived, he 
would esteem it a favour if she could ask her to her own; and it 
further appeared that Mrs. Gibbs felt extremely anxious that Miss 
Constant should avail herself of this offer. She consented. When 
they got up on deck all the passengers except Alastor had left the 
ship ; and Miss Constant, on his going up to bid her farewell, intro- 
duced him to Mrs. Gibbs, who told him very graciously she would 
be happy to see him any time he should call at her house in 
Chowringhee. Then she and Amelia Constant took their departure, 


they having given the necessary orders for all Amelia’s possessions 
being carried to Mrs. Gibbs’s house. 


Thus it was clear that Mr. Selden, although he had met such a 
signal repulse, had determined that due care should be taken of 
Miss Constant, and, in fact, cherished a hope that after a little 
time her reluctancemight be subdued, and she might consent 
te listen to his addresses. 

The very great hospitality that prevailed in Calcutta, and all 
throughout India, was such that it was by no means unprecedented 
for perfect strangers to go to a person’s house, and they would be 
sure to receive a welcome from any resident if they didso. But the 
cordial reception which any lady would be sure to find, and 
most of all such a person as Miss Constant, would be more like 
the grand welcome which awaits a royal personage than the ordinary 
meeting of a friend. 

So Amelia found that it was not by any means looked 
upon as extraordinary that she should be greeted as a daughter 
by this strange lady; still there remained the lurking dread of 
being again subject to listen to Mr. Selden’s declarations, and that 
was the principal drawback to her enjoyment of all the comforts 
and kind attentions which were heaped upon her by her hostess. 
Of course, paramount in importance to all considerations was the 
impression which the interview with Mr. Alastor had left upon her, 
but she dared not even trust herself to think of it. In the interest 
that she felt when recollecting it she forgot the sufferings which 
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she, as well as every new arrival in India, especially a lady, has to 
endure in coming to that land of intense heat and mosquitoes. 
After all, in any case the bodily ills that flesh is heir to are 
nothing to the pains of mental solicitude. So. with her, the 
thoughts which she dared not give utterance to, neutralised the 
torment which she felt bodily from these invaders of her comfort. 
Mrs. Gibbs had what might be called a superb house, and she 
usually had many guests to dine at her table; also she was in the 
habit of inviting any friends who came from the up-country, or as 
it is termed, the Mofussil, to stay with her during the time that 
their business detained them in Calcutta. She was married to one 
of the judges, and they had no children. They were very wealthy, 
and both her husband and herself had known Mr. Selden so long 
that they were as intimate as near relations. When the next even. 
ing after that of Amelia’s first day in Calcutta came on, Mrs. Gibbs, 
with whom she had been sitting at tiffin (the grand mid-day meal), 
and listening to accounts of the country, proposed to her to drive 
out with her in her carriage on the Course, and she said that without 
any exaggeration she might expect to see every English gentleman 
and lady resident in Calcutta, either driving or riding on this 
road, by the side of the Ganges, in front of an extensive plain, 
in the centre of which was a monument to Sir David Ochterlony; 
that the only English who might not be there, possibly, were the 
officers in the fort, many of whom had no horses or carriages, but 
all who could muster an equipage of any kind, would make their 
appearance there. Walking is a thing wholly out of the ques- 
tion in India. So Amelia consented to go out, and after about 
two hours they drove to this road, and mingled in the throng 
where carriages, buggies, barouches, and even native garrees, were 
being driven up and down, some by the English gentlemen, some 
by native Jehus, to give the panting occupants of Chowringhee— 
who had been immersed for the live-long day in their houses, 
darkened to exclude glare—an hour of the partially fresh air by the 
river side. In fact, it was, to use Hamlet’s term—*‘ the breathing 
time of day’’ in Calcutta. Some young gentlemen rode, though 
several of them found that the exercise was far too severe for those 
indulging in it to keep their linen and other attire in a presentable 
state, owing to the overpowering heat. The crowds of vehicles 
were like a miniature edition of Hyde Park and Rotten Row during 
the height of the season, the costliness of the equipages, of course, 
not so great, and the four-in-hand drags, as well as celebrities, 
being found wanting. 
But the Vanity Fair spirit of the West had its counterpart there; 
and from the languid civilian’s wife, reclining backwards in ber 
carriage in gauze, to the native lady loaded with necklaces, show- 

























ing her lamp black face, naught but vanity and ostentation reigned 
over the scene. 

Apart on the plain when the sun was just disappearing, were 
to beseen Mussulmans, spreading their small carpets, and prostrating 
themselves in the performance of their evening act of devotion; but 
the absorbing thought of all English people there was the anxiety 
of seeing and being seen. The novelty of the surrounding sights, 
the change from the board. ship life, and the excitement of entering 


upon this new phase of existence, are all felt. in full force.by the. 


youthful European ; and Amelia felt almost ashamed of her fresh 
consciousness of wonder when she saw the passive immobility of her 
companion, who seemed to take it as a matter of course to see 
natives naked, except as to a hip-cloth, in hundreds, either on the 
plain, or in dinghees on the river, or bearing palanquins, trotting 
along with the poles resting on their shoulders, or hurrying with 
burdens on their heads; native women with their little naked 
infants astride on their hips ; gigantic birds four feet high, with 
huge yellow pouches hanging from their throats, and bills a foot in 
length, perched upon the tops of the houses in the distance ; and 
the foreground occupied by the riders, drivers, and children’s 
carriages. Turbaned attendants in such numbers as one sees no- 
where else but in India, were either in waiting near the course, or 
running by the carriages, and the mighty line of demarcation 
between the lordly English master and the lowly native slave,— 

showed itself everywhere. Even the small children, who were borne 
about by the natives in their tiny carriages, appeared to view 
their bearers with sovereign contempt. 
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PEIVASH PARNEH: 
“THE SONS OF THE SUNGOD.” 





FRAGMENTS OF AN EPIC DISCOVERED IN LAPLAND. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN VERSION OF THE LAPP ORIGINAL, 


(Coneluded from p. 291.) 
iy. 


Thrice had the full moon risen 

Over the revel’s loud gladness, 

With greeting, with laughter, and light, 
And then came the time of departure : 
For yearning lay hard on the hero, 

The Son of the Sunland, to get him 


Home to the Southland. 


Then grumbled Kalew the giant, 

And the sound was as thunder : 

Nathless he sent to the gold-ship 

Treasures of silver and gold, 

In chests and boxes of pinewood, 
Mighty and heavy ; 

For great were the gifts and the treasures 
Sent by the blind one. 


He gave of the booty and plunder, 

Won when a Viking of old, 

As gifts for the Son of the Sunland, 

Woollen raiment, and girdles of gold, 

And swansdown, and soft snowy linen ; 

But chiefest and best of the treasures 

Was a cord most cunningly fashioned 

With knots threefold and fine ; 

A charméd gift from a Wuote, 

To win such a wind as might aid them, 
Gentle or stormy. 


Then having filled the gold-ship 
From stem to stern with the treasure, 
The Giant spake to his guest 

With pride and derision : 

“¢ Will thy bird of the silver pinions 
Have strength to carry the burden ? 
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Will not the gold and the silver 

Weigh down and shatter it floating ?”’ 
But heedless the Son made answer : 

“OQ when we come to the Sunland, 

The gaping folk on the shores 

Shall marvel and praise thy present, 

Thy toys of silver and gold. 

Little enough, I trow, 

The worth of woman they prize. 

Sweet, most sweet unto women 

When, like the glorious sun, 

Circled with crimson clouds, | 
They move through the marvelling people ; 
And the stranger beholding their beauty 
Speaks them of royal line.”’ 


He spake : and she passed from her father, 
Parted, for grief and for gladness, 

The wife of the Son of the Sungod. 

Away from the great red cliffs 
Sailed the gold-ship through bright blowing breezes ; 
Lonely, lonely, on shore 

Lingered the blind one! 

Stood, and gazed, without seeing, 

At the silver sand of the shore, 

While ever long while he listened, 

To the song that sounded from far. 


DEPARTURE OF THE SONS OF THE SUNGOD. 


O’er the fresh foam-furrows faring, 

Homeward, love's best treasure bearing, 
‘Sail we to our sacred strand. 

Soon the sweetest woman sweet, 

With the Sunland- Knights, shall greet, 
Greet, and meet our lovely land ! 


Where the famlike fir-trees rise, 

Where the wooing warm wind sighs, 
Yearning hails us thither, home! 

Where the tawny lions rove, 

Where red reindeers grazing move, 
Hey ! sing, brothers, hey for home ! 


Still tarried the giant, aud beckoned 
Till faint died the song in the distance, 
Then with a groan he turned 
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And passed from the dying echoes, 
Spiritless, crushed, and lonely 
Into his lonely hall : 
Groped for the cask in his sorrow, 
Drains the delight of forgetting, 
Fain to be cooled of his burning, 
Fain to win might from the mead, 
Till there, in his lonely hall, 
He drops into slumber ! 








We 


Scarce, after lingering hours, 

Had the depth of his drunkenness vanished, 
When there rang with a mighty resounding 
The din of the sweeping of oars. 

It was Kalla’s evil-eyed brethren, 
Returned from their whale-chase : 

Coming with storm and confusion, 

With plunder and prey in their vessel. 


Lo ! how they found their home ! 

Desolate! Gone is their sister ! 

Gone are their goods and possessions. 

Wine-vanquished, nigh to the barrel, 

In drunkenness whelmed, lies the Giant. 
They wake him and question = 

“What means this confusion and ruin ? 

What has befallen our sister ? 

Who were the foemen that came ? 

Who has scented the bloom of the bosom 

Of the fairest flower of the North ? 

Who has gathered our beautiful blossom ? 

Who was so compassed with glory ? 

Who was so girded with strength ? 

Who has stolen our goods and possessions,— 
Stolen our sister ?”’ 


Still in confusion and mazed, 

Made answer the Giant : 
** There came to the child a suitor, 
Over seas, the Son of the Sungod, 


Out of the Southland ! 
Suing for friendship and peace ! 
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When set to the mighty contest, 
The noble hero prevailed, 

Proved himself best in the contest. 
He brought in barrels rich juices, 
Ripened by southern suns, 
Grape-tears, the joy of Walhalla. 


On the whale-skin Kalla was wedded, 
She chose her dowry herself ; 
Then went with her husband on shipboard : 


Only now they departed !”” 


Still doubted and dallied the giants. 
Then, as they marked on the anchor, 
Deep pressed, the print of the fingers, 
Their fury burst into flame. 
They marvelled, questioned, and knew 
That some one had cheated their father. 
Then took they counsel together 
To revenge the deed of deception. 
Unworthy is she to her kin, 
She, yesterday’s gold-precious darling, 

She, fairest of sisters ! 
‘* Dishonoured through her is the Northland. ; 
She has lied, has lied, and beguiled us! 
Hence with the old man, in secret, 
Held they the bridals alone ! 
And then, when they noted our coming, 
They hasted swift to be gone! 
They have stolen our goods and possessions ; 
Up! let us follow and find them ! 

Up! lét us follow !’’ 


Down to the waves, o’er the shingle, 
They hurried their copper-bound boat, 
Swiftly ; and leapt to the benches, 
Wrathfully seizing the oars, 

Brother by brother, 
Not recking of wind or of weather ; 
Thus the chase for the fled ones begins ! 


Vain is their father’s entreaty, 
Vain the old man’s prayers and petitions, 
To yield up their anger and vengeance. 
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Mocking they sped from their father, 
Where he stood on the jutting rocks 


But, as he moaned at their mocking, 
Stumbled his foot, and he fell, 
Finding a grave in the billows. 


And crowding and circling onwards 

The following billows flew, 

Messengers sent from the dead. 

But they might not keep from destruction. 

Those fierce swift seekers for vengeance— 

Not keep from the doom and destruction 
That was their due. 


VI. 


Over the gentle billows 

The gold-ship glideth by, 
And with a gentle windwaft 
The sails flap lazily. 

Kalla the maiden-wife, 
Stands at the helm and turns 
Back to the flying sea.cliffs 
Her flower soft eyes. 










Woe! woe! woe! 
She spies the boat of her brethren, 

And hears, though far is the distance, 

The creaking and thud of the rowlocks, 

The sea-lashing strokes of the giants ; 
Nearer and nearer it comes, 

Harsh calling and shouting confused, 

Mid the wave-dash. 






She seizes the knots and loosens, 
As she was charged, the first ; 
And straightway the Wind.god awakes, 
And blows in the sails with might, 
And darting swift, as an arrow— 
Shot from a bow, to the Southland 

: Shooteth the gold ship. 

High at her bows and her bulwarks, 

The billows rose as she bounded, 
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And high to a ridge at her stern, 
Rising, billow on billow, 
Caught the giants and hurled them 
Mightily backwards. 

While fiercer flamed in their bosoms 
Their fury and wrath wildly wakened, 
And fiercer their voices resounded 

_ Over the glittering sea. 


Never again to the Northland 

Will Kalla return. Her gladness 

Is far in the land of the wy 

- And she yearns for the Home of the Sun, 
For the blessings of peace and of freedom, 
For love’s bed, best haven of women, 
Where the tempests of life fall on slumber, 
And the daytime of sorrow is done. 


Then as she sees it again, 
The boat of her boisterous brethren, 
Full wisely she questions the hero : 
**Can, then, our ship bear the strain 
Of the chase and the onset and battle ?’’ 
Made answer the warrior : 

**Stout and strong-linked is the gold-ship, 
Fleet, with her pinions of silver, 

Strong are her silken-wove cables, 

And strong is the heart of her mast, 
E’en though a storm from the eastward 





Burst as we past. 


No white coward fears bid us fly, 
Fain to be quit of the contest, 

But fear of the bloodshed of brethren, 
Of victory worse than defeat.”’ 


Kalla seizes the knots and loosens, 

As she was bidden, the second ; 

And the sea waves blustering and boiling 
Roared with grim laughter. 

Black sea birds screamed overhead, 

Strained were the sails unto splitting, 

Bent was the mast unto breaking, 


Under the tempest. 
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And with timbers.terribly groaning, 
Swift as a thought sped the gold-ship, 
While the following boat of the brethren 
Lingers and fades out of vision, 

Far in the distance! 


Then boiled the blood of the giants ; 
Mightily, maddened by passion, 

They row, with the sweat ou their foreheads, 
And the bloody foam at their lips. 

‘“‘ Shameless maiden !”’ they cry, 

** Fell hound! thou Son of the Sungod! 
Curses on you and ruin, ye cowards ! 

Can ye not fight and die ?”’ 


Stiffens each hand as to stone, 
Bends each back on the benches, 
Clutches each hand to its oar, 
Yonder they shoot through the sea-waves. 
Near they draw, and nearer, 
Already their jeering is heard ; 
And Kalla, trembling in terror, 
Lingers no longer ! 
But steps to the hero and whispers : 
** My love, my master, and husband, 


__ For counsel thou soughtest in’ sadness, 




















For a light in thy light-lacking way. 
For a bridle to curb thee in gladness, 
For pinions to compass thy journey. 
Of a truth, even now dost thou need them. 
The third knot only can quit us 
Of the combat that threatens. 


Yet may not the hurricane hurl us 
To Ran, dread queen of the sea ? 
Ay! but I would not suffer 

Battle ’twixt brethren and spouse. 
Rather a death that is noble, 
Rather than stain our hands 

With the bloodshed of kindred, 

I would plunge in the blustering sea !”’ 


** Let be! let be!’’ cried the hero, 
** Thy words give strength unto me 
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‘To brave the rage of the tempest. 
‘Get thee below, when it bursts ; 
There dwell the gods that will guard us. 
Offer them gifts and possessions ; 
With holy protection they watch us, 

Lords of the tempest are they.’’ 


Scarce had she loosened the knot, 

When loud rang the threatening thunder ; 

And the hail fell like rattling of lances, 

And the blue livid sheets of the lightning 
Flashed in fierce fury. 


Like sedge bends the mast in the tempest, 
The sails into-shreds of silver 
In grim delight are torn. 
Prone on her side lies the gold-ship, 
Now groaning she mounts, and is borne 
Groaning again to the bottom, 

Yearning to whelm her. 


From the midst of the mad raging billows 
Passed Kalla, quiet as marble, 
Calmly down to the hold. 
There opened the fir-chests and offered 
To the favouring gods in faith 
Her gifts and treasures of gold. 
And thus having called on their saviours, 
She drops on the step by the doorway ; 
The gathered strength of the woman 

Is broken and gone ! 


But with new life the goldship 

Out of the waves is driven, 

Righting and raising her masthead 
As from hell unto heaven ; 

And mile on mile as an arrow 

Away from the vain-struggling giants 
She leaves her pursuers behind. 


Dawn. From its eastern portals 
Out of heaven treads the sun. 

The brethren come to the shores 
And mounted the cliffs of Lofoden, 
To gaze for the goldship. 
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But as they tarried with hope 

There came on them doom and destruction. 
Over the sea treads the Sungod, 

Noble, holy, sublime : 

And his light points out to the giants 

The silver sails of the gold-ship. 


Then, as with loud exultation 

They curse the Son of the Sungod 

With mocking and jeerimg and scorn}; 

Wrath wakes in the breast of the Sungod 

He smites them,—fools in their fury— 

And suddenly dumb is their crying, 

Struck are the giants to stone. 

Down drop the arms that but now 
Threatened so high ; 

Cleave the great limbs to their bodies, 

In the flaming fires of the Sungod, 

A huge mass shapeless and molten 
The giants lie. 


Far to the gray green wastes 
Of the Waal-sea, 
Far to the ringing feet 
Of the Kélens, 
Far to the icebound land, 
Far to the land of the North-lights, 
Gaze the strong ones, threefold, together, 
Turned into stone by the Sungod, 
Cold cliffs on the desert island, 
And called The Brethren of Kalla.. 
Masses, staring and mute, 
E’en to this day hot with hatred, 
E’en unto greedy vultures 
A grief and a terror, 
Never on them dare the seabirds 
To sink or to settle. 
Only a harsh-screaming raven 
Rising from Kalewa’s grave, 
From stone to stone flies in anguish ! 
Heira / heira / hear it moan, 
Tis the wailing wraith of the giant, 
By his sons of stone. 
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VII. 


Swift to the sunny Southland 
Passeth the gold-ship in peace, 
Bearing the twain in their gladness, 
Over the dancing waters, 
Home to the Sunland. 


There thronged the idle people 
Pressing into the tide, 
With marvel and glee and greeting, 
To their lord, the Son of the Sungod, 
And his beautiful bride. 
Much, too, they questioned and marvelled 
At the treasures of silver and gold, 
Much, too, they praised the maiden, 
Her gentle and noble mien. 
But when she noted their stature, 
The dwellings and towns of the people, 
Not pleased was the maiden. 


For low must she bend as she passes 
Through gateway and door, 
Not to full height can she stand, 
Reaching from floor to ceiling, 
From ceiling to floor. 
Then took they counsel together, 
The wise old fathers in secret. 
First on a brown, shaggy bearskin, 
The bride was cradled to slumber, 
Next in the coat of a hind, 
And last in a swan’s soft plumage, 
That custom might banish her strangeness. 
Nathless a giant she is, 
And a giant ever she bides. 
Then from the depths of the fir-chests 
She takes a great axe of iron, 
And gives it the wise men, 

Wherewith they may hew them a door, 
And raise, to her measure, the ceilings, 
And fashion the walls and the corners 

| Behind and before. 
And then was a beautiful bed 
Made for the noble pair, 
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By dwarfs, whereon three godly sons 
The lovely Kalla bare. 














In the gold book of fame they live, 
- And live in the lips of sweet singers, 
And wedding with fair kings’ daughters 
They filled the Northland with sons 

Of kings’ blood noble and hardy. 

And ever from far the nations, 

Goths,‘ Jutes, and Wuotes, and Vandals, 
Sent greeting unto the princes. 

And they, in wisdom and stature, 
Showed themselves even as giants, 

With noble bright faces and sinews 

As was meet in the Sons of the Sungod. 





And the tale is still told on the Kolens, 

Still sung is the Saga in Lapland ; 

Though long ago Peiwar and Kalla 

Have passed from their home in the Southland 
Unto Walhalla! 


FRED. E, WEATHERLY, B.A. 











PLANTATION: 


A TALE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY F. FENTON, 





CHAPTER XIII. 


THE warm sweet sun of a May afternoon lay golden yellow on all 
the slopes of Lancombe, and touched the daisies which starred the 
grassy banks. The rays had already left the house, situated, as it 
was, in a hollow, but along the woody ridges overlooking the man. 
gion, the evening radiance yet clung. The river and the opposite 
hill were silvery bright, and all the young corn waved gently in the 
summer breeze. 

On the brow of the hill which formed the southern boundary of 
the little Lancombe valley, was a fringe of larch trees, now in 
brilliant leaf, and a little above them rose one hillock higher than 
the rest, which, as is so often the case in Devonshire, was made 
_-further conspicuous by a cluster of pine-trees. Not belonging 
éither to Sir John Carew, or any one else, this copse was known 
in the neighbourhood by the name of No Man’s Land. An 
eccentric person or two had made an attempt to claim this owner- 
less hillock, but none had ever established his right, and it retains 
to this day an independence to be envied by all oppressed 
nationalities. 

Between the pine-trees at this spot a magnificent view could be 
obtained of the Dartmoor hills, and the varied picturesque space of 
undulating country at their feet. Perhaps it was the mountain 
view which made No Man’s Land the favourite ~-haunt of Sir 
John Carew's little granddaughter, now a child of nine, aid-far 
beyond her years. She was the delight of her old grandfather, and 
armed with her?mother’s obstinacy, she led him by the nose wherever 
she pleased. He, of course, maintained in words the dignity of his 
authority, though he secretly acquiesced in the de facto government 
of little Juliet, thinking to himself that he had done no good by 
©pposing one girl, so he would let the other have her own way. He 
loved her dearly, with all the love of his really kind old heart, and . 
persisted that she was growing like her mother, though all the. 
“ountry people who had known the elder Juliet, declared that the 
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little mistress showed the other side. ‘‘She is beautiful as a. 
pitie,”” they would say, “‘ but those eyes and that forehead and that. 
low voice her mother never had !”’ 

She was idolised by all, even by the gardeners whose tools she. 
tnd away, and by the old shepherd and herdsmen whose charges she- 
was perpetually driving out of their pastures. Sir John remon. 
strated against this propensity to meddle with cattle, which he 
declared was hereditary. ‘This rather pleased Juliet O’Brien, who. 
in nothing showed more determination than in her wish to remain 
an Irish princess. She neer forgot that she was the Maid of Ara, 
and often sighed sadly for her mountain home ; and-as her grand. 
father seldom let her speak a word of Irish in his presence, or sing 
one of those Irish songs which had been crooned over her from her 
birth, she would practice ber native tongue alone, up among the 
pines of No Man’s Land. 

On this warm Muay afternoon, Juliet O’Brien reclined on the 
grass in the ownerless wilds of No Man’s Land. Her garden 
chupeau de paille \ay on the ground at her side, and her yellow hair 
was covered with the moss on which it had been reposing. Her 
eyes were fixed on the distant hills, which she tried to fancy were 
those of Ara, and that she could distinguish in the gentle haze of 
light, every clift tenderly grey among the golden heights. The 
river was like glass, and reflected, as.in a mirror, the sinking 
sun. ‘The rooks cawed about Lancombe house ; Joe, the herdsman, 
patiently collected with his Alpine cry the cows which Juliet had 
lately scattered in her play ; and the Maid of Ara herself sang in 
low tones a sweet old Irish song which she had learnt from her 
Celtic nurse. 

She had finished her song, and lay in a half-home-sick, half: 
dreamy state, when she was startled by hearing a rustling noise in 
the hedge behind her, and, looking round, saw standing near her a 
very uncouth man, dressed in handsome clothes embroidered with 
gold lace, and with aface burnt to a deep brick red. Juliet started 
up, as much alarmed as her very courageous heart would allow her 
to be, and would have prepared to let him know that he was an in- 
truder, had she not remembered that he had as much right to be in 

No Man’s Land as anyone else. Still he was so very uncouth 
that she could not help wishing he had not appeared to interrupt her 
meditative mood. 

The stranger, however, did not seem to have any hostile inten- 
tions. He took off his gold-laced hat to the little lady, advanced a 
step and steod, and said, in a rather gruff voice, and yet with a 
ceremonious manner, 

** Pardon me, young lady, but I believe this is Lancombe; 1 
‘would gladly know who resides Lere now ?”” 
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«Sir John Carew,”’ replied Juliet, her natural courtesy return. 


ing as she saw that the man was well-mannered, and a gentleman. 


~ “T am glad to learn that he is here,” said the stranger, still 

with the ceremony which the manners of the day prescribed to- 

wards a lady, even of Juliet’s age. ‘‘I am not, I hope, an in- 

truder ; I have been at Lancombe before, years ; many years ago—’’ 

he stopped for a moment—“ and this patch of ground was not then 
of the Carew property.”’ 

**No; they call it No Man’s Land,”’ said Juliet, smiling, and 
feeling at ease with the stranger, who smiled, too, and looked at her 
keenly—very keenly. 

‘‘T had the honour of Sir John Carew’s intimate acquaintance,”’ 
he went on, “‘ and would gladly know if he could grant me audience, 
May [ inquire, young lady, if you come from Lancombe House ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’ said Juliet, “I am Sir John Carew’s grand. 
daughter.”’ 

‘Sir John Carew’s grand-daughter !’’ exclaimed the stranger, 
stepping a few paces nearer, and scrutinising her in a manner which 


_ roused her pride. 


“T doubt not that Sir John would see you,’’ she said ; ‘* but you 
must let me know your name, sir, if you please.”’ 

‘*My name,’’ replied the gentleman, ‘‘is Edward Champer- 
nowne.”’ 

She glanced up at him innocently, wondering whether he was 
related to old Mistress Champernowne, who, though she had at first 


intended to hate that ‘‘ wild little Irish girl,’’ was now very fond of 


her, and often took her to country fétes. Juliet was too well-bred to 
ask more questions, but she was reassured by the name, and said— 
“Grandfather will, no doubt, be pleased to see you. If you like, 
sir, I will take you down to the house. It is just below this hill.” 
“You are very courteous, young mistress; prithee lead on,’’ 
said the new-comer, still in his polite tones. Juliet took up her 
hat and led the way to a gap in the hedge which admitted them 
into the Lancombe grounds. As they gained the ridge, the man- 
sion and gardens became visible among sloping lawns, and the un. 
couth gentleman’s eyes gazed at them through a veil of moisture, 
He then glanced at Juliet, who watched him keenly, and-allof a 
sudden the ceremony vanished, and his manner became kind, almost 
affectionate, as he gazed upon his little guide. 
. “‘I knew Lancombe before,”’ he said, “ and entertain a great 
interest for all who are connected with it. Therefore, pardon me if 
8 your grandfather’s old friend, I address you a little more inti. 
.. Will you tell me your name? Shall I call you Mistress 


“Carew! no, if it please you!—my name is Juliet O’Brien, 
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and in my ative land I am the Maid of Ara. But if you are 
grandfather’s old friend you may call me Juliet O’Brien, or just 
only Juliet. There is the bell before dinner! Pray, let us hasten, 
or ather will have gone to dinner, and you would have to 
wait, and——”’ 

‘He would scold you for being late,’’ finished up Champer. 
nowne. 

“Oh, no! he never scolds me!’’ replied Juliet, in the haughty 
tones which blended ludicrously with the sweet little brogue still 
clinging to her tongue. Champernowne glanced at her, and met 
the gaze of her deeply fringed grey eyes, and saw the proud curve 
of her determined little mouth. The melancholy smile which was 
his early answer was withal a tender one, and, ill-favoured as he 
was, that sad, kind smile won Juliet’s inreturn. ‘‘ This is the 
shortest way,” she said ; ‘‘ and we will run down the slope, which 
is great sport.” 

She darted off like an arrow, and Champernowne followed as 
best he could, and arrived with whole bones on a path at the foot 
of the steep incline. 

“You are a fleet runner,”’ he said. “ Yet you ail fatigued 
in No Man’s Land.”’ 

‘* Oh, I was resting there. I tired myself so with lifting Joe’s 
cattle.” 

** Tired yourself with what?” asked Champernowne. 

She blushed slightly as she answered, 

“7 know it is a silly game, Grandfather thinks it is so; but I so 
much like to fancy that Joe’s ancestors stole my cattle, and that I 
am taking them back again. So I drive them out of their fields 
into one | call mine, right at the top of the other hill.”’ 

Champernowne laughed rather grimly, and yet heartily, as he 
muttered, ‘‘ The little creaght! how it runs in the blood!’’ But 
all he said aloud was ‘‘ Poor Joe !”’ 

When they reached the house Juliet led him into the hall, say- 
ing— 

ee Please, wait while I tell Grandfather. Iam afraid he is gone 
to sup.”’ 

Indeed, Sir John was already seated at his well-covered board 
in the oak panelled dining-hall of Lancombe House. He was eat- 
ing his Dartmoor mutton in solitary state, with a butler and 
another servant in waiting, and was glad to see his grandchild rush 
in, although she was not combed and attired for dinner. 

‘* Well, thou art late, Letty !’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ but better late 
than never. Thou hast been running, if those crimson cheeks tell 
truth. I fear, Letty, thou hast given poor Joe a host of troubles 
this day ; I heard him calling the cows all the afternoon.’’ 
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. “ Grandfather, there is a yentleman here who came to No Man’s 
Land, and said he was your old friend, and hoped you would see 
him; and he came down with me to the house. His name is 
Edward Champernowne.”’ 

‘* Edward Champernowne!”’ roared Sir John, rising to his feet, 
whilst his face grew redder than nature with delight and amaze- 
ment. ‘My poor, good Ned! alive! well! reappeared! Run, 
Juliet, bid him come in, that I may see his honest face again.’’ 

Delighted to see her grandfather so well pleased, Juliet ran 
back to where Champernowne sat in the hall. His servant, Tom 
Harvey, who had come to the house by another way, was now stand- 
ing beside him, much bronzed and more harsh-looking than ever. 

Champernowne took Juliet’s hand as she bounded up, asking 
him to follow her to Sir John. 

“Tom,’’ he said, ‘‘ dost see this maid ?”’ 

‘* Aye, that do I!” said Tom. ‘‘ Pretty damsel enough.” 

**Dost thou know who she is?’ asked Edward. ‘‘ Dost thou 
see those eyes, that mouth, that brow, and hear that voice, and not 
remember 2”’ 

“Not I,” said Tom. ‘‘I remember nought too well; but who- 
ever she is, she is fair to see.”’ 

‘“‘T will not help thy memory, Tom, as yet,’’ said Edward, 
whilst Juliet glanced with feelings of natural hostility at the great 
tall, rough-looking servant who dared to make remarks upon her. 
Having shown the way to the dining-hall, she ran off to make 
Nancy comb her hair and change her dress. 

‘Ned !’’ was the one word roared forth by Sir John Carew, as 
he held out his arms to the man whom he had always held in 
affectionate esteem, who had been the son of his oldest triend, and 
who should have been his own son-in-law. 

The two embraced heartily. 

“ Bless you, Ned!’’ exclaimed the old knight, ‘‘ glad are mine 
eyes to see thee once more. Where hast thou been, man, since the 
black day of the Ford ?”’ 

““T have been coming all the time to see you at Lancombe 
House,’ said Champernowne, ‘‘only I have taken a very long 
and circuitous route. If it please you I will break my fast 
before I tell you more, having just been made to run down a 
very long and steep hill in your grounds by the young lady, 
od granddaughter. I hope I do not take you by surprise, Sir 

0 a 

‘* My dear boy, ’tis the pleasantest surprise I have had this long 
while! Aye, fall to, Ned—fall to! Nothing can be done first !’’ 
and Sir John loaded his guest’s plate with mutton, and filled his 
goblet with ale. 


._™ 
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Silence then lasted for some time. Between their venison and 
their mutton both men were too happy to speak. At last, when 
a fricassee was served, the heavier part of the business being over, 
Sir John said,— 

“Thou hast seen my granddaughter, Ned?’’ 
Champernowne nodded. 
‘*Think her a fair wench 2’’ asked the knight. 
“She is a beauty, as she has every right to be,’’ replied Cham. 
owne. 


‘* And growing like her mother, dost thou think ?’’ asked Sir 
John. 
_ “ Nothing but her hair is like——’’ Champernowne stopped. 
The old table, the old silver goblets, the old butler, the very old 
panels on which he detected the marks which he had learnt by heart 
years before, reminded him so strongly of Juliet, that his heart was 
nearly breaking. 

‘*T’ll send for Letty,’’ said Sir John, who, in spite of his slow 
perceptions, could not help seeing that Champernowne was so much 
affected as to neglect the fricassee. ‘‘ She will cheer us, old fellow 
—1] mean, this old fellow myself, for I was forgetting thy fewer years, 
Ned. The sight of the child does not pain you ?”’ 

‘Tt is a painful pleasure now and then, yet one which I long 
again to enjoy,’’ said Edward. ‘This young lady bewitches me, 
even while I shrink from her.’’ 


“And yet you say she is more like the rebel chieftain than like 
Juliet. 

‘She resembles him closely,’’ replied Champernowne. “ I noticed 
the strong likeness when I saw her up there in No Man’s Land. 
What a tumult of strange associations crowded on my mind asl 
found myself standing by her side among the well-known places 
where—where I knew her mother! I never told you, as perhaps 
I should have done, that when Juliet begged me to release her I dis- 
covered that she had fallen passionately in love with the young Irish 
prince, whose guests we had been when the mist detained us in the 
hills. It was this which made me annul our betrothal, as I saw 
she could never love poor Ned. ‘They were not, I believe, married, 
when I saw him at Blackwater. Indeed, I knew not they were 
married at all till I saw your grandchild bearing so strong a like- 
ness to O’Brien. 

**No,”’ said Sir John. “She had run away to his mother, 
because—well, I was perhaps a hard father to her! and when O’Brien 
came back Sir Peter Fanshawe saw them married by a swarm of 
Popish priests, with great state. I could have torn off all the hair 


I have left at the thought of my daughter being married to a rebel 
Irishman by Popish priests !’’ 
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‘*And can she be happy?” asked Champernowne. “I know 
‘that more refinement exists among them than the English usually 
imagine.”’ | 

‘‘That is the strangest of all,” said Sir John. ‘‘ She is very 
happy, has her own way, as we Saxons always should have with 
these Irish, and I met her by the holy well of Brendan; she was 
well, and richly dressed, and looked as proud asa princess. She 
thought I should be lonely, so like a good wench she has given me 
her daughter, who is the very joy of mine old age. Not but that 
the child is the most determined of her obstinate sex; she will 
keep on thinking of her wild mountain home, where I have pro- 
mised to send her back when she begins to grow up. But they 
are going to let me have her younger sister to take her place, who 
is more English-looking than she, though I shall never love her half 
so well. Letty distinctly declares that she will one day go back 
and marry some wild lad named O’Molloy, and all I can say will 
not stop her resolve.’’ 

‘* Oppose her not,’’ said Champernowne. ‘“ Her own way will 
never be a bad way, and you know a girl will always wed whom 
she is minded to wed. Stay, I hear her rushing down the great 
staircase, as if she were chasing the deer in Glen na Capall.’’ 

As he spoke Juliet entered, now dressed in a white frock, and 
with her hair fastened back by a gold chain which she had brought 
from Ara. Champernowne ceremoniously rose to meet her, and 
led her to a seat; and having helped her to cake and fruit, sat 
watching her as she ate. What Sir John called the idle time of 
dinner had now set in; the heavy dishes had disappeared, the 
servants had left the room, and the less engrossing subjects of fruit 
and cream alone remained to be discussed, with some excellent wine, 
of which Sir John was very proud. 

‘* Now, Letty, fill our glasses :’’ exclaimed he, looking happy 
and jovial in the united presence of his granddaughter and Ned 
Champernowne. Juliet rose, and filled Sir John’s glass, and 
returned to her chair. 

‘Come! forget not Master Champernowne!’’ said the knight. 
Edward smiled, as he recognised something of the pouting manner 
of his once betrothed, and was almost sorry when the-other half of 
Letty’s blood predominated, and she came forward with that proud, 
graceful O’Brien courtesy which he remembered well. When she 

gage his goblet, he detained her by taking her disengaged 
and. 
“ Letty, we must be friends,’ he said. As he spoke, she caught 
sight of the emerald ring on his finger, and exclaimed,— 
“What a splendid ring !”’ 
“It ought to be link between us,” replied Champernowne. 
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“T think you have a sort of right to this ring, for your father gave 
it to me.”’ 

“No? can it be really so!’’ cried Juliet, opening wide her eyes, 
For her parents had receded into a splendid vision of the two hand. 
somest people she had ever seen, surrounded by dashing harps and 
white-robed harpers, and the homage of the better class; and any. 
thing was dear which connected her more closely with her distant 
mountain home. 

*‘ Quite true, Letty,’ said Champernowne. ‘‘ He gave it to 
me, and I have a great_regard for it,—almost a superstitious one. 
I have carried it all over the world with me; in dark, tropic woods 
the first straggling ray of dawn has flashed upon my emerald ring ; 
among the cliffs of Cape Horn I have seen it reflect the iceberg’s 
light; it must have grown to me now, for it has never left my finger 
since the day when he put it on. Ah! never try to pull it off, 
Letty ! let it stay, fair maid !”’ 

“ And have you been all over the world?’ asked Sir John and 
Juliet both at once, and she added, ‘’ Please, tell me all about it?” 

“What will-you'do for me to earn such a yarn as that?’ he 
asked smiling. ‘‘Can you sing me a song ?”’ 

** She loves music,’’ said Sir John, ‘‘ and sings very 
nicely already; but her mother had a high voice, albeit sweet, 
and this child’s is so low, and soft, and sad, it makes an old fool of 
me,”’ 

Champernowne did not wonder. Her voice was the voice of 
Redmond O’Brien, changed into that of a girl of ten years old. 
Sweet and melancholy as Irish music, even when she was talking 
gaily it affected him, and reminded him strongly of Redmond’s faint 
and plaintive tones as he lay wounded at Carrba side. Withal it had 
a sadly soothing effect on Edward, and he begged her earnestly to 
sing him a song when they had left the dining-hall, and had reached 
a long, cool chamber overlooking the garden, where Sir John 
established his bulky form on a large settle. 

‘**T shall go to sleep while you sing, Letty,” said he, “for I 
have no mind to be made an old fool of by that voice of thine.’’ 

** What shall I sing?’’ asked Juliet, taking up and stringing 
her little lute. ‘‘ I know what I should like to sing, but you choose, 
as you are a stranger. All the names of my songs are in that 
beok.”’ 

Champernowne glanced down the fly leaf of the primer which 
contained the list of Juliet’s musieal acquirements. Everything 
around him reminded him powerfully of her whom he had so often 
seen in this room, and whose high and joyous voice had so often 
rung through the well-known chamber. From that very chair, 
where her little daughter now sat, she had thrown at him her crue 
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ces and her ungracious words, all powerless to turn away his 
stubborn heart from loving her. And now he turned towards the 
‘present occupant of that chair, and met the gaze of those grey eyes, 
deeply fringed with black, fixed upon his in plaintiveinquiry. _ 

“This is the song I would hear you sing,’’ he said, pointing 
to a title which had caught his eye. He smiled a somewhat bitter 
smile as she touched lier lute, and her clear and tearful voice rose 
with the words of a song then new, now considered venerable. 


* Once I loved a maiden fair, 
But she did deceive me ; 
She with Venus might compare, 
For my mind believe me ; 
She was young, and among 
All our maids the sweetest— 
Now I say, ‘ Ah, well a day 
Brightest hopes are fleetest !” 


Champernowne listened with his, head upon his hand. The: 


words, the plaintive voice and accent, the scene around, all, in Sir 
John’s words, “made a fool’? of the world-worn traveller. Yet 
when her notes died away in the words, ‘‘ how I do abhor thee,”’ 
he looked up and smiled. 

“A very unkind termination,’ he observed. ‘‘ You will be 
arare singer, Letty. Your voice would melt the stones. Another 
song, if it please you.” 

“ A merrier one,” said Carew, who had been lying with half- 
open eyes, and who, like the stones of which Edward spoke, felt 
a little melted. “Yours was a silly song.”’ 

“IT can never sing merry songs,”’ said Letty. ‘‘I know what 
Ishould like best, Mister Champernowne ; I would sing you an 
Trish song—‘ Coillte Bhlarna.’ ”’ 

‘But thou knowest no Irish, child,’’ said Sir John, a little 
angrily. ‘*I have forbidden thee to speak or sing it.’’ 

“ But I do speak and sing it, nevertheless, grandfather, up in. 
No Man’s Land, all by myself, else when I go back to Ara they 
would call me a Saxon—me, that am the daughter of an Irish 
prince 1"? 

“Alas? alas!’? moaned Sir John. ‘‘Do as thou wilt, my 
daughter, though thou needest no telling in that matter. Sing in 
Turkish, if so it please thee.”’ 

_ Juliet immediately seized her lute, and sang, to the tune which 

we now call ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer,” a Gaelic song, of wild 

and inexpressible sweetness. She next gave them ‘‘ Aghrim’s. 
ure,”’ the wailing notes of which, penetrating all corners of 

the room, made Sir John turn uneasily on his settle. 

“Enough, enough!’ he cried. 















** Juliet, I can bear thy voice 
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no longer. Come, Ned, tell us thy wondrous adventures, and cheer 
me up a little.” 

Champernowne, with the tones of Letty’s music still ringing 
in his ears, sat down on a carved oaken chair, near Carew’s settle, 
Juliet drew a stool to the feet of the great circumnavigator, and sat 
looking in his face with eager expectation of a long tale of adven. 
ture. And Champernowne began by announcing, as if writing the 
title of a book,— 

‘** This is the truthful, wonderful, and astounding narrative of 
the Voyage round the World of Sir Edward Champernowne, 
knight, of Harlington.”’ 

“Ah! you are knighted Ned!’’ exclaimed Carew. 

_ Champernowne nodded, and went on with a narrative which is 
here abbreviated : ‘‘ After recovering from the wound I got at Black- 
water, I determined—in my unhappiness, you know, Sir John, and 
my regrets for my former wild and useless life—to distinguish myself 
by adding to the knowledge and history of the world. Without 
informing any oue of you in Ireland, or anywhere elsejwhen I could 
hinder it, and enjoining secresy on my mother, I fitted out two 
‘vessels, with the aid of my cousins, and the approval of Her Majesty. 
With these I sailed one fine spring day from Plymouth Sound. 

** We got over the Atlantic gaily in the fine, calm weather, with 
_just enough breeze to make us spank ; so I will say no more about 

that mighty ocean, and will come at once to the great Mother of 
Rivers, the mighty Amazon. Long before we reached the coast we 
saw great rafts of trees, strung together by lianes and creepers, 
which had been borne out to sea by the volumes of water rolled out 
by the Amazon.- As we sailed up that glorious river we could ' 
not see one shore from the other, so like it is toa sea. You never 
saw such a river as that, Juliet? ‘Tis not like the Teign. 

“Well, the Portuguese looked shyly at our craft—they loved not 
the dear old flag, and out they came in boats, rowed by negro slaves, 
to parley. 

“ Still I was all friendship and flattery, and smoothlytenough our 
agreements were made. We might sail up the river as peaceful 
merchantmen, for we had some sort of goods with us, to barter with 
the savages ; and there was to be no opposition. So far well. At 
night, however, I kept watch myself on the deck of my vessel—the 
Dart, I had named it. I suspected all was not right, and the night 
was pitch dark. The moonless nights in those southern parts are 
‘dark, with a black sky, whence hang the stars like golden globes. 
The river was still, though often there is upon that mighty stream 
.& sea like the sea on stormy mid-ocean. 

“I grew somewhat drowsy, I believe. I sat on deck, hanging 
amy head, dreaming of old by-gones, and looking down upon mine 
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emerald ring, though I could scarce see it through the darkness. 

‘ Suddenly I perceived that it glimmered and flashed, and looking up 
all awake now, I saw a red light on the water, which disappeared 
even as I grew aware of it. I called up my men, bidding them be 
as soft as might be, and I stood close to the gangway ready armed. 
Muffled oars. A whisper. A form clambers up the side. I hold 
up my sword, and my men rush forward with a terrific shout. The 
cowardly Portuguese gave a veritable shriek, and let themselves 
down splashing into the water. We at once hove anchor, and, all 
prepared for conflict, bore away up the river, just as dawn began 
to light the scene. And such a dawn! One rising flame of sapphire 
light—one burst of glory, and it was day ! i 

“ But this is no time to talk of the dawning ; ’tis the hour when 
little maidens should close their eyes in downy sleep ; think you not 
so, Sir John Carew ?”’ 

“ Aye, aye, Letty, go to rest, my child,”’ said the grandfather, 
and Master—‘“‘ I mean, Sir Edward Champernowne will tell you 
more adventures to-morrow.”’ 

‘Oh pray tell me more, now—I would so like to know what 
next! Tell me now!”’ pleaded Juliet, as she drew her stvol a little 
nearer to the circumnavigator’s knees. 

“Nay, fair lady, nay; to-morrow fyou shall hear about the 
wonderful monkeys which we saw, and which screamed all night so 
loud—so loud ! in the woods of the Orinoco !’’ 

‘Delightful!’ cried Juliet ; ‘‘ but I hope the Portingals came 
and attacked you again.”’ | 

‘* Hope! ah, me! ah, me! what will the maiden grow to be! ft 
She will be buckling on a broadsword !”’ i | 

‘* Ay, that will I! and when my brother Roderick goes out to 
fight I will go with him !’”’ cried Juliet, as she laughingly ran from 
the room. But Champernowne called her back. 

‘‘ Juliet,” he whispered, ‘‘ I have a grace to ask of thee. Call 
me uncle—Uncle Ned. And when you say your prayers remember 
me, will you, Juliet ?”’ | 

Juliet assented, looking up seriously into his face. Then she 
passed through the door like a vanishing beam of light. | 

Champernowne passed some time at Lancombe House. His 
adventures outlasted the week, which was the happiest one he had 
spent for years—nay, perhaps all his life. His newly-adopted niece 

’ took possession of him, and made him do as she liked, which was to 3 
climb to the top of No Man’s Land, and run perilous races down the | 
steep green slopes, though he positively refused to lend a hand in | 
scattering Joe’s cattle. The circumnavigator had almost become a 
boy once more, and would have been quite one during his sojourn at 

Lancombe, had not the little girl with whom he frolicked, pers 
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petually reminded him by her very presence, of his bygone life. As 
she sat by his side under the drowsy, insect-haunted shade of the 
pines, listening to his wondrous stories of icebergs and palm-trees, 
isles of Paradise where gorgeous birds dwelt among strange vegeta. 
tion, stormy capes and summer trees, her wide grey eyes, fixed 

his countenance, pierced his soul with memories of a time 
before that of which he was speaking ; and her soft voice, plaintive 
even in the midst of mirth, at once soothed and saddened him,— 
coming as it were out of bygone years. And withal he loved little 
Juliet, whom he chased about the fields, and rowed upon the river 
with the love of a father, rather than of an uncle. 

Sir John was in a most hilarious condition. His grandchild and 
Champernowne both near him, he was as happy as he had ever 
been in his gayest time. Once some visitors appeared at Lancombe 
in the shape—yes, positively !—in the shape of Frank Nutcombe 
and his WIFE! For the old object of Champernowne’s jealousy 
had married a rosy Devonshire girl, and their two daughters, 
Alice and Jane, were little Juliet’s favourite friends; yet she did 
not let them draw her away from Uncle Ned, to whom she jhad 
taken so great a fancy that she said she liked him better than any 
other friend she had ever had. 

‘*And you will not forget me, Letty,’’ said he, as the time 
drew near when he must leave Lancombe. He was about to make 
a short voyage, but promised to come back to see Sir John and Sir 
John’s grandchild as soon as ever he returned. 

‘Forget you! no, uncle, no!’ cried the excitable child, in. 
dignantly. And then as she clung to his hand, the long years 
brought their compensation for the “ey do, I do hate thee ! 1"? which 
the elder Juliet had spoken in Lady Segrave’s parlour, when her 
child added earnestly, in her low, soft voice—‘ For oh, Ido so love 
thee, Uncle Ned!”’ 


CONCLUSION. 
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Tears, Hallowed Tears ! 


TEARS, HALLOWED TEARS! 


Tears, hallow’d tears! bedewing memory’s waste, 
Till smiles commingle with your gentle sheen, 

Till fresh and green and beautiful you’ve traced 
Each dear old face, and each delightful scene 

Of happy days, the days that are no more. 


Tears, hallow’d tears! you bring the soul relief 
When prostrate in the anguish of despair ; 
Kindly you come, each burdened with a grief 
To ease the bosom of a load of care, 
And brighten thoughts of days that are no more. 


Tears, hallow’d tears! tis yours the heart to melt 
_ When joy has frozen all its fender streams ; 
In you the luxury of feeling’s felt, 

And life surpassing those delightful dreams 
Which link to-day with days that are no more. 





R. Compton NOAKE. 
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OUR MILITARY SYSTEM AND COMBATANT 
OFFICERS. 


In discussing the changes now taking place in our military system, 
a difficulty arises at the outset, in avoiding even the appearance of 
regarding it as a party question ; for although there are almost all 
shades of political opinion to be found amongst the officers of the 
army, the latter are thoroughly loyal to the Crown, and this senti- 
ment pervades the rank and file, who, one and all, would probably, in 
their hearts, resent any imputation to the contrary, and consider 
it an affront to be considered merely Parliamentary soldiers, at the 
disposal of any ministry that might arise. 

This being the general tone of feeling in the Army, it cannot 
be surprising that there are politicians and experimentalists, who, 
on the other hand, feel, if not dismayed, at any rate perplexed at 
this, to them, old-fashioned virtue ; and who would gladly undermine 
it by lowering the relative position of regimental officers, and con- 
ferring on others their peculiar privileges—privileges associated with 
their special duties, and not created by any simple act of power. 
As the “ Royal pedant’’ said,—‘‘I can make a Lord, but not 
a gentleman,”’—so at the present day, a Secretary of State may 
bestow military titles of rank, on those who perform civil func- 
tions in the Army, but he cannot alter facts, and it is only in 
civil life that these adventitious titles can be of any advantage to 
their holders. The favours lavished on the latter, in their various 
Departments, may be estimated by the comparative superiority of 
the regulations governing these departments, and in consequence of 
which departmental officers may calculate, with tolerable accuracy, 
their prospects of professional advancement. On the other hand, 
the regulations and customs affecting the interests of combatant or 
regimental officers, remain up to the present time a mass of crude 
and inconsistent figments, produced almost at random, to meet sudden 
emergencies or to create patronage ; and while the public attention 
is directed to matters on the surface, there is an immense accumu- 
lation of noxious rubbish beneath. Thus, while “ the Abolition of 
Purchase’ engages the attention of all, how few consider the 
injurious results of the following, which are merely selected for 
example, as insidicus rather than glaring evils, and as such doubly 
dangerous in their indirect results ! 

Ist. There is the disproportioned patronage of high military 
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offices, in favour of the Irish, and of those of a now fashionable. 
 yeligious faith—as a careful scrutiny of military ‘‘ commands,” at 
home and abroad, might satisfy an impartial inquirer. 

2nd. Parliamentary interest, in selection for military command. 

Then, amongst what may be termed the lower class of evils: 
should be stated :—1. The deceptive nature of official correspondence. 
2. The implicit reliance placed upon vouchers, confidential reports, 
&c., where the matter of fact is made subordinate to the ‘‘ form,’’ 
and to routine procedure. 3. The absolute unfairness, and arbi- 
trary distribution of mess-funds and property, on the reduction of 
corps, whereby a few, with the control of the necessary corre- 
spondence on those occasions, may, with impunity, deprive one 
officer of his share, while giving another a double portion, as has 
already been elucidated in contemporary military papers. 8. The 
betrayal of privileged communications ; and, on the other hand, the 
withholding of those that are unprivileged, by the mere will of the 
official holder. 9. The pretext for an educational test in one case, 
and the ignoring it in another, where the duties to be performed 
are identical. 10. The absolute impunity with which a packed 
board of officers may be empowered to carry out an arbitrary measure. 

To the above may be added, a new source of mischief, yet 
apparently a highly plausible improvement in the moral system, 
namely, the attempt to substitute the general and centralising sen- 
timent of patriotism for the more restricted esprit de corps. 

Such questions as the above would be far beyond the reach of 
such a Royal Commission as that now granted; and yet they are 
but a tithe of these that might be raised, were it considered neces- 
saty, not simply to repair the structure, but to pull it down, clear 
away the accumulated debris in the cellars, and raise it again on 
new foundations. But the present tottering fabric, is so burdened 
with every description of vested interests, that no one will venture 
to go so far; and even in venturing a certain length, as has been 
seen, not the safety of the structure has given so much concern as 
the question of proprietorship ! 

The defect of the Royal Commission seems to be its sectional 
and tentative character, and the absence of any guarantee for its 
proceedings being unbiased. The members will be nominated by 
those whose interests on one side only are involved in the result! 

To be really efficacious, such a commission should be empowered to 
investigate the many existing anomalies which have grown up, in 
the course of half a century, and to discover some general principle 
on which these might be either reconciled or swept away. In 
doing so, it would not be necessary to go into every individual 
case of wrong ; but to find a just principle applicable to all. ‘This 

would not be so difficult to find—it presents itself. 
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Instead of the injudicious, and, at the same time, deceptive 
liberality promised—but only to one class of officers—on the abo. 
lition of purchase, if the Government had been more just in extend. 
ing the boon, and had fulfilled its pledges, with fewer drawbacks, 
conditions, and provisoes, there would not have arisen so much 
special pleading for class compensation by amateur actuaries. To 
concentrate this liberality on one class of officers, to the exclusion 
of another, with ‘equal claims and vested interests, and, as a rule, of 
older standing, was, to say the least, rather arbitrary. But this 
must be added in favour of the War Minister,—that his naturally just 
bias has probably been warped by persistent and powerful class 
opposition,—and in a Parliamentary battle of Bosworth, the attitude 
of Stanley had to be well considered by a prudent general. 

Under such pressure and intimidation, the Minister is hardly 
to be blamed for the shortcomings imputed to him, and which 
are rather due to the opposition itself; and in the appointment 
of a Royal Commission, it was scarcely necessary to refer to the 
tax-payer, for the latter knows full well, that the Parliamentary 
grant for the Army is quite sufficient, if more equitably appro. 
priated. 

There can be little doubt that the rates of pay in the army should 
undergo a thorough revision. Some have palpably too much,’ and 
others too little ; and this becomes more glaring, on the retirement 
of officers ; for on retirement there is no one principle applicable to 
all of the departments and grades, and men who have served under 
precisely the same conditions, as regards duties and localities, are 
placed far asunder, in respect of pay, when their active life ceases. 
Thus, as regards Indian officers,?a much higher rate of half-pay 
obtains than amongst their contemporaries of the Royal Army. 
While rank with the former (holding good in England) is graduated 
to length of service, no such principle is admitted as regards the 
latter. Such anomalies become most conspicuous in private life, 
where not only Indian officers, but Militia and Volunteer—the latter 
without (not that it is their fault) any real service whatever—are 
often allowed a precedence, in virtue of military titles, which 
are denied to those old retired officers of the regular army, who 
joined the latter when the system of periodical brevets was in opera- 


——— 





‘ These terms are used for brevity’s sake. 

* In India the monthly allowance of forty rupees (£40) granted to officers 
in command of regiments, was originally intended to be applied to hospitable 
purposes, when we were strangers in India, and there were few or no hotels. 
Now (or,fat any rate, recently) however, this allowance has been taker as 
purely personal, and without any obligations. The cause and effect no longer 
exists, ahd yet the allowance continues, while in England, a colonel with 
greater calls on his purse, has no such aid from the public. 
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tion. This system has been abrogated, but no compensation for loss 
- of their honorary ‘‘ vested interests’’ has been made to these offi- 
cers ; while, to paint the case more strongly, there are officers on the 
half-pay list, ineligible for brevet pro:notion, who have seen active 
service, who have purchased their commissions, and who have 
served continuously for a quarter of a century, and yet they receive 
no more half-pay than the officer, in the same category, wno has 
served perhaps ¢wo years in quarters, and has continued to draw 
half-pay for sizty! ‘That there should be no distinction in such 
cases seems quite incredible, and quite at variance with the occa- 
sional pretence of a just economy, un the “ pay for work”’ principle. 
Although without much faith in the prevailing large benevolence 
and genial views of many popular indicators of public opinion, an 
article in the current number of one of the monthly magazines,! in 
which a True Reformer reiterates many of the suggestions made so 
fruitlessly by the present writer in the public press, during the 
last three years, presents so just a summary of the officers’ griev- 
ance, in its radical aspect, that an extract from it has been selected, 
as follows :—‘‘ The fact is, to use a single sentence which gives 
the key to his thought, one civil branch of the Army after another 
has gained concessions, through clamour and agitation, till the 
combatant officers have been degraded to the lowest place. This state 
of things, it is fairly added, may have had some show of justification 
formerly; but their education now is as scientific as that of the so- 
called scientific branches, and the matter calls urgently for reform. 
Moreover, the country is overrun by field-officers and nominal 
generals, for whom no employment is to be found, even if it were 
expected. Let this false state of things cease. Let military titles 
henceforward signify that the holders of them are really what they 
are called. We have cheapened rank—the soldier’s best reward—till 
it has become worthless to.those it should have served.”’ 
Combatant officers would have accepted, perhaps, without 
& murmur, the caprices of blind fortune, and have done their duty 
with all the zeal of professional pride; but when, year after year, 
they saw themselves, as it were, overreached in the appropriation 
of pay granted by the nation, tollowed by military titles (apper- 
taining exclusively to their class, and associated primarily with their 
peculiar duties) conferred on departmental ofticers, to whom such 
titles are totally inappropriate, and, as regards society in general, 
entirely deceptious,—they naturally resented such an invasion of their 
rights, and began also to turn their thoughts to pecuniary equiva- 
sents, which, at any rate, should place them on an equal footing, 
in all respects, with those who had taken advantage of their tuo 





* Macmillan’s. he present writer had not seen the magazine ; the 
*xtract was forwarded to him this morning (8th August). 
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nice sense of discipline. At present, the abuse of such titles is 
almost unparalleled, and can only be compared with the “* ugustus. 
of-all. dugustuses’ of the Eastern Empire of Rome! Such titles 
serve no good end, and only tend to mislead civilians, and give a 
fictitious character to otherwise estimable men. 

And again, as regards the invidious advantages at present 
possessed by officers of the late Hast India Company’s service, the: 
writer already quoted remarks :—‘ Abolish, as matter of course, 
that calamitous monstrosity the Indian Staff Corps, sweeping the 
revenue policemen, and surveyors, and accountants, and civil 
magistrates who are now cumbering its list, and looking forward, 
forsooth, to the rank of general with ‘ colonel’s allowances,’ into a’ 
new civil service, made attractive by proper pensions ; recast the 
fraction of the corps that really does duty into regimental lists ; 
cease, in short, to flood Cheltenham and Bath and Brighton with 
an ocean of worthy old gentlemen whose pretensions to the titles they 
bear are as unreal as though they were called deans or masters in 
Chancery,—oxnly carry out this single reform unflinchingly, and 
your War Minister will have ready to his hand, without one. 
farthing of expense, cadres of officers contented with their duties, 
honourably ambitious of professional advancement, and desirous of 
professional culture.”’ 

It is perhaps too late summarily to abolish these detestable 
absurdities, and to style the various classes of officers of the army 
by their true designations—but they need not be perpetuated. 
Let them die out, and substitute a general adjustment and equalisa- 
tion, on retirement, of rank by actual length of service, up to a cer- 
tain grade—sey, colonel—with equivalent titles, but not precisely 
the same, for all departmental officers—thus making good in the 
end to an officer that of which accident, or a vicious system, had 
deprived himwihile serving. 

Mr. Cardwell seems to have dune a great deal in other direc. 
tions against dangerous obstacles; but political breakers around, 
will not suffer his foundations to settle. There are several points 
on which it is difficult to agree with the reformer of the system; 
but were certain striking defects to be eliminated, the general plan 
might succeed, were the minister suffic.ently supported by his 
subordinates, in practical details, and in the true spirit of their 
leader. 

With regard to the Half-Pay officers of the army, it may be 
remarked, in passing, that Mr. Cardwell has already introduced an 
amelioration which merits more attention than its unobtrusive 
character has attracted to it. Formerly an officer on being relegated 
to half-pay could only receive the latter quarterly in arrears, 
while, on the other hand, he had to make good the last month's 
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full pay, which has always been paid in advance. Consequently 


the officer so situated was penniless for four months, with the in- 
evitable result, in the case of one without private means, of being 

to distress and debt. This reproach bas been judiciously 
removed, and possibly, the benefit thereby to the service, may be 
greater than might at first appear. 

‘‘As matters now stand, they [the combatant officers] have 
been wronged—unintentionally, it is true—but yet most grievously ; 
jor their very birthright as soldiers has been made valueless. The 
commission, which should have been a richer reward than gold, has 
been stripped of its worth by the timsel imitations of it scattered 


’ broadcast through the land. Undo this single evil, and once more 


a commission in the British army will come to be received as of 
itself so honourable a distinction that the rich man and the poor 
alike will share contentedly the toil it must carry with it in a new 
army.”’ 

It is such moral injuries as these that the combatant officers of 
the regular army .chiefly resent, and in which all true soldiers 
heartily sympathise ; and the more fortunate class of such officers, 


who profit by family or political influence, do not the less despise 


the principle by which their success has been insured, nor are they 


‘the worse officers because they happen to be the “ accidents of 


accidenis.’’ 

Although amongst themselves, the officers of the army may 
have heartburnings, they are, nevertheless, as a body, united 
against those prevailing shams which deceive the uninitiated in 
general society, and enable others, without the true military quali- 
fications, to usurp their only advantages, and to.appear amid the 
pomp and circumstance of what may be called festive war, with 
titles, and a consideration, perhaps, denied the real veteran officer 
who has served his country in every part of the globe. ‘he old 
captain or subaltern, after fifteeen, twenty, or even thirty years’ 
hard service, finds himself dwarfed beside the gorgeous flower of 
yesterday, raised in the hot-bed of a corrupt system, and fanned by 
every departmental intrigue or political breeze, But we ought 
not to blame the gorgeous flower for the greatness thrust upon it, 
but rather those officials with ‘‘obliging airs,’ who encourage 
Wrong by a tacit acquiescence in the betrayal of those whom they 


_ are most bound to protect. 


tn truth, the combatant offi¢ers of the army have hitherto been 
strikingly unselfish, while others have been clamorous; but, ‘at 
length, finding that the money question was, after all, the only one 
Which would command attention, they have been led on (by others, 
from political motives, perhaps), to follow the example of which 
they themselves have been the last to take advantage. Neverthe. 
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less the spirit of avarice is not amongst them, and they have only 
assumed an honoured vice. They became aware (although late in 
the day) that the plain man who does his duty has no chance in the 
race of promotion with the active departmental intriguer—that 
their birthright of “ rank for service ’’ has been encroached on, and 
that men who have served no apprenticeship to war intercept 
their fair rewards, depreciate the value of relative military rank, 
and, having appropriated the substance, yet again return to rob 
them even of the shadow. Thus men who have received larger pay 
on account of the drudgery of feeding troops, are not satisfied unless 
they also bear the titles of those who command them in the field! 
But the authorities have generally been imposed upon by the “ ore 
rotundo”’ style, and the pretentious, shallow man, with assurance 
and sufficient personal bulk, ‘‘ talking the ‘ Times,’ ‘ Standard,’ or 
‘Telegraph,’ with fluency, very often goes down with those in 
power, as men of ‘‘ great ability ’’—‘ concise views ’’—“ excellent 
executive officers,’’ and so forth! 

That the combatant officer of the regular army under the old 
system was unfairly treated, can scarcely be denied. Trusting to 
still receding prospects of promotion, if without friends or wealth, 
he has even found opposition to his acquirement of professional! 
knowledge! It isnot many years since that asubaltern was really 
permitted to drill the men of his own company ; and captains were 
frequently paralysed by the usurpations of au officious adjutant, 
sapping their influence through the centralising jealousy of colonels. 
This was especially the case abroad. 

Since the late Lord Hardinge censured Sir C. J. Napier, for 
having degraded the superior rank by appointing captains to do the 
duty of majors—a censure, by the way, admirably answered,—we 
have seen the most astounding reaction, until at present every 
corner of society has its colonels and majors, who, on inquiry, turn 
out sometimes to have been orderly-room clerks promoted to 
quartermasterships ; paymasters who had never actually commanded 
a@ company; purveyors who had simply supplied the hospitals 
with medicine. We do not disparage such men. Confined to 
their own avocations, and using their legitimate titles or designa- 
tions, we respect them; but when a corrupt system dishonours 
their old age with the ridiculous and inappropriate travestie of 
designations of command, we do not kuow whether most to pity 
them, or the officers disparaged by this ‘‘ game of war.’ 

With rezard to the Medical department, one must not overlook 
at thie outset, the fact, that this most useful branch of the service 
is entirely ofticered by men of education, whose influence has almost 
invariably been exercised in ameliorating military society, and in 
counteracting the otherwise resistless tyranny of those commanders 
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on foreign stations, who aim at absolutism—and who, with the 
rest of the regimental staff, thoroughly in subjection, and ‘* Confi- 
dential Reports ’’ beyond the reach of any known law, within their 
entire control, might become the most dangerous of men, were it 
not for the power of veto, and, sometimes more, which to the 
medical officer, has most wisely been conceded—and yet, astounding 
as it may seem, a case occurred in India about 1846—7, where an 
arbitrary colonel, at a lonely Himalayan station, was powerful 
enough to stifle the medical evidence, and the murmurs of his own 
men, and to obtain a good conduct medal and pension, for a 
favourite orderly-room clerk, who had just been accused of the 
murder of his wife in barracks, under circumstances which would 
have satisfied even an Irish jury of the guilt of the accused ! 

But to return from this digression. Medical officers who, after 
all, are not the least in consideration where combatant titles are 
scattered broadcast, are precisely those to whom they have been 
refused. On the other hand, an army surgeon after twenty or 
twenty-five years service, is assured an income of £365 per annum 
(besides private practice), with the relative rank of a lieutenant- 
colonel or colonel, whereas the regimental captain after the same 
period of service, may be placed upon half-pay—just exactly equal 
to that recently conceded to certain dockyard labourers (£127 per 
annum), with perhaps the drawback of having irrevocably sunk 
his small patrimony in the purchase of commissions worthless in 
all save their emanation from the Crown—which, by the way, 
cannot be said of the recent commissions. 

As a rule, bad faith has been kept hitherto with the combatant 
officers of the army ; and while departmental officers have secured 
their fair demands, the former have been subject to so many 
changing warrants and regulations, that they have never been able 
to look forward to any fulfilment of their implied contract with 
Government; and advantages under which they entered the 
service, when successively swept away, have not been equitably 
compensated—as for instance (we repeat the example) -in the 
matter of Brevet promotion, which, after undergoing every possible 
variation that the most perverted official ingenuity could invent, 
is now practically shut against several of the oldest officers with 
the best claims, while admitting the youngest with the most 
frivolous ! 

Can it, therefore, be surprising that the junior grades of the 
army feel distrustful, with such warnings ahead—for unless their 
promotion be sufficiently rapid to bring them within the trade- 
winds of preferment before the period of retirement comes, their 
prospect is indeed gloomy, being nothing less than what is equiva. 
lent to social degradation, with the bitter reflection that their time, 
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abilities and health, have been used, under implied promises, “ palter. 
ing with the sense,’’ and which held forth the inducement of ulti- 
mate reward, only too surely to be denied, under some technical 
pretext, at which the honourable mind revolts, as unworthy of a 
government, although sometimes considered an evidence of credit. 
able shrewdness in commercial transactions. 

These failures can scarcely be laid to the charge of the present 
Secretary of State for War, occupied, as he has been, with more 
important matters of general organisation ; but they are certainly 
not unworthy of his serious consideration at a more convenient 
time ; for, while so many fag-ends of bad systems, are jumbled up 
with wholesome reforms, there is great danger of the ultimate 
result being—‘‘ Confusion worse confounded,’”’ and the much 
vauuted Royal Commission becoming a mere packed jury, trying a 
foregone conclusion, in which a select few will benefit, aud possibly 
the best claimants be overawed or ‘‘ stamped out.”’ 


B. B. 



























Gems, Ancient and Modern. 


GEMS, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
A FAREWELL TO FLIRTATIONS. 
{Horace. Liser iii. Od. 26, Viwi puellis nuper idoneus). 


THOUGH once for conquests I went in, 
And had success in wooing, 

I'm giving up the fiddle now, 
And all my tootle-tooing. 


Farewell, then, to the amorous strife 
That once went on between us, 
My patron saint henceforth is—well 

It isn’t now Saint Venus. 


Hang up my trophies in the fane 
My latch- key and et-ceteras : 

Since, when we’re going to be sedate, 
Such adjuncts scarce “will better us. 


Yet, Venus, ere I say good-bye, 

_ Touch up that damsel showy ; 

My last, if not my only love, 
The teasing, tempting Chloe. 








LOVE : 


From Tne GERMAN OF HEINRICH HEINE. 


‘ WHEN in thy loving eyes I gaze, 

Bright grow earth’s darkest, dreariest days : 

When on thy lips I print the kiss, 

Complete becomes my worldly bliss : 

When on thy breast I lean my head, 

Heaven’s happiness seems on me shed : 

But when thou speak’st to me, 

I Jove thee, O so well, that I weep bitterly ! 

Maurice Davine. 










The Autumn Wind. 


THE AUTUMN WIND. 


OveER the woodlands flying, 
Rustling the leaves along 
Singing, sobbing, sighing, 
I sing my solemn song. 
And birds grow sad and silent, 
And flowers grow pale and die ; 
While busy mortals listen, 
And shiver at my cry. 


Wild are the thoughts I summon 
Within the busy brain ; 
Fraught with mysterious sorrow 
And blindly-yearning pain. 
Over the stately mansion 
I pass by moonlight pale, 
And through the mirth and music 
I send my solemn wail. 
They pile the fires up‘higher, 
The lamps morejbrightly shine, 
And women strive with singing 
To drown this song of mine. 
But still my voice keeps saying 
The summer hours are fled, 
And sounds a hollow warning 
From regions of the dead. 
Over the wide, wild moorland 
I blow now soft, now strong— 
The little Highland maiden 
Pauses.to hear my song. 
Her blue eyes fill with wonder 
As I lift the flaxen hair— 
Never in all my wanderings 
I crossed a thing so fair. 
I murmur child, be ready, 
The winter days do come ; 
Before the snow-clouds hover 
I'll waft your spirit home. 
And thus o’er hill and valley, 
By moonlight and by sun ; 
I herald hoary winter, 
And then my task is done. 














My Pet Antipathy. 


MY PET ANTIPATHY, 


My pet antipathy was woman/ (Fair reader, frown not, nor cast. 
down the paper in disgust. Notice that my remark is in the past 
tense). 

Woman, in every phase of her existence, I heartily detested. 
From the whining baby to the very latest period of her life, she was 
my most fervent antipathy. Most people have some pet object of 
hatred. I had mine, and under the circumstances was regarded as. 
an unnatural monster. Some dislike railway travelling above all 
things—I didn’t. Some can’t stand Sundays—I always could. 
Some hate cold dinners—I never did. Some groan at getting up in 
- the mornings—I always arose with cheerfulness. Some don’t like. 
long sermons—I really didn’t mind them. In fact, altogether, I was. 
a very good sort of fellow, but I had this one serious drawback—lI 
never felt charitable towards the feminine gender. 

I imbibed my antipathy in the very first hours of my existence. 
With the earliest nourishment I took, I drank deep draughts of 
hatred for the sex. If any mother glances at these pages, in justice 
to her maternal feelings, I must state that I never had a mother— 
T mean; she died when I was born, else, of course, I should have been 
properly brought up, and taught at least to revere one specimen of 
Eve’s daughters. In the days of my infancy I was handed over to 
an old hag, to be reared for the schoolroom, where a stern and 
maidenly governess awaited me. The former half poisoned me with 
sleeping drugs, for I was fond of exercising my lungs; the latter 
bewailed, for my juvenile delectation, the sinfulness of mankind. 
(She had been disappointed in love.) Can you wonder that, with 
such types of the race before me, I, at ten years of age, when 
standing on the doorstep, preparatory to jumping into the cab that 
was to convey me to school, shook my fist at the house that held 
them, and vowed eternal hatred of such women and womankind. 
The older I grew, the more my dislike strengthened ; and at thirty 
my pet antipathy was to all intents and purposes hopelessly 
developed. 

A baby-girl ! what a little spoilt horror—even then vain of its 
curls, and desirous of attention! A schoolroom Miss—an awkward, 
angular, gauche being, rough, untutored, slamming the doors, and 
imitating her brother's slang! A full-blown young lady in all the 
glories of her first season! A shallow, self-admiring, romantic 
delusion! A bride—defend us from brides and bridals! How 
can men be such fools! I remember once an embryo bridegroom 
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coming to me, beaming from head to foot, and telling me the 
day was fixed. “Poor fellow!’ I said in my most con. 
solatory tones, and then added in a pious strain:—‘‘ We all 
have our trials, Jones, and this is yours.’’ Jones bolted, and 
I have not seen him since. 

The brides become matrons. Who can picture the horrors of 
calling ona mamma, of listeniug to her feeble cackle about her 
offspring! Oh, yes! I hated women! 

You must not suppose from this I was rude to women, or 
purposely avoided their society. True, 1 never sought it, but 
when I found myself in it, I tried not to manifest my foolings, 
though I often groaned in spirit when undergoing the infliction 
of mixing with them. More trying than anything, there was a 
constant ‘scheming going on to force me among them ; for | was not 
badly off, nor was I bad-looking. But from each encounter I came 
out ‘unscathed, aud my conversion seemed as far off as ever. 
Certainly, when I went down to stay with my old chum Maitland, 
at his place in Shropshire, my opinions were as firmly rooted as 
ever. We breakfasted en famille, and my place at the table was 
between his wife and his daughter, a maiden of five. What between 
the two, I dreaded that meal. The one dropping weak, little 
remarks and dealing out weaker tea, the other incessantly ‘‘ feeding 
her pinafore ;’’ and yet Maitland looked serene and happy, called 
the one ‘‘ darling,’’ and the other “dear.’’ ‘‘ During one of these 
matitutinal repasts, ‘‘darling’’ having just poured out my second 
cup of her very feeble tea, and ‘‘dear’’ having just helped her 
pinafore to a generous piece of bread and honey, the former, after 
much thonght, made this sage reflection :—‘ Its our school feast this 
afternoon.” I shuddered involuntarily, and the cup of straw- 
coloured fluid in my hand trembled. Maitland answered cheerfully, 
even joyously: ‘‘ All right, darling !’’ and ‘‘dear’’ put a sticky 
paw into my coat sleeve, “and whispered confidingly, ‘‘ Won’t it be 

fun !”’ 

_Oh! the misery that remark occasioned me; but my woe reached 
its climax when Mrs. Maitland opened a note, whose very feminine 
direction had shaken my nerves for some time as it lay on the table 
near me, and after further thought, and helping herself to her third 
cup of water-bewitched, she said in tones that cut me to the 
heart,— 


3 Maggie Cleveland is coming to help, and can stay some days 
with us.’ 

“ All right, darling !’’ answered Maitland, in an even happier 
strain than before ; and again did ‘‘ dear ’’ clutch me in a friendly 
way, and this time whispered,— 

** Maggie Cleveland is so jolly !’’ . 
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I arose from that fatal breakfast a saddened man, having been 
quite unable to finish my tea. 

‘‘ Hullo, George—what’s the row?”’ exclaimed my worthy host, 
as I made for the garden ; ‘‘ whither away so early ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t feel very fit, somehow,’’ I answered. ‘‘ I'll see if 
the fresh air livens me up a bit.” 

“ All square,”’ he replied. ‘“ But. you must ‘come round,’ I 
say, old fellow ; for we must look alive this afternoon.” 7 

“ This afternoon !’’ I said anxiously, sick at heart at the prospect. 

“Oh! you know we always help the missus with the brats. You 
don't mind, I suppose ; and Maggie is awful jolly, and heaps of tin.”’ 

I wandered miserably round the garden, trying to solace myself 
with a cigar. I thought over a thousand means of escape, but all 
were impracticable. I pictured myself ladling out a worse decoc- , 
tion than usual of ‘‘ Darling’s”’ tea in a huge tin can. I fancied 
myself with a vast dish of bread and jam, or unwholesome-looking 
cake, cramming it down the youngsters’ throats, with ‘‘ dear”’ 
toddling behind me, and hanging to my coat-tails. Then, there 
would be Maitland looking so provokingly happy, and ‘‘ darling ’’ 
serenely presiding over the making of her tea. Last, not least, 
there would be Miss Cleveland making love to me, for, of course, 
Maitland would have told her beforehand—“ great chum of mine— 
George Phillips—capital fellow !—well off, too !’’ I took another turn 
round the garden, but things looked no brighter, and with a resig- 
' nation worthy of a better cause, I returned to the house. 

I heard sounds of laughter in the morning-room—feminine 
laughter—I fled. At the end of the passage I met ‘‘ dear,’’ her 
Pinafore full of plunder from the kitcheri-garden, in the luscious 
form of raspberries. She, too, had been taking a constitutional, 
but with happier results than mine, for she looked in the seventh 
heaven of bliss. No wonder—her mouth was so full of raspberries 
she could hardly speak; however, she managed to gasp, “ She’s 
come! 

‘Who ?”’ I demanded, involuntarily. : 

‘Why, Maggie Cleveland, ’c’orse,”’ answered the child, con- 
clusively, and gulping down her rasberries. ‘‘ Come arid see her,” 
and she thrust a be-raspberried hand into mine. 

I staggered, and replied briefly. ‘‘ No, no, dear !’’ 

She would have the last word, though, like all of her sex, and 
though half choking from another mouthful of her spoil, she managed 
to stutter, “ But ’oo must t’om !”’ 

4 ~ can’t—I don’t care about Miss Cleveland,” I said, trying to 
pass her. ! 
_ She laughed, so tickled at the idea, that they in the morning. 
toom heard her, and ‘‘ darling ’’ opened the door, and called “‘ Dear, 
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come and see Miss Cleveland.” Of course she saw me—I1 was 
caught, and obliged to yield to my infant tormentor’s wishes. I 
bowed distantly, on introduction to the young lady; but, to my 
horror, she held out her hand. I thought, ‘* Maitland has been 
telling her I have tin.” I barely touched the proffered hand, and 
‘dear’ broke in with :— | 

** Miss Cleveland, he says he don’t care about ’oo.”’ 

“ Naturally not,”’ she answered merrily. ‘“ Mr. Phillips couldn’t 
care about people he had never seen.”’ 

I felt a fool. Choosing a moment when she was engaged talking 
to “darling,” I stole a glance at her. I beheld a remarkably pretty 
specimen of feminine humanity; but my heart had long been 
steeled to such weapons as garnished her armoury of charms. What 
cared I for her raven tresses, black eyes, a smiling mouth, and 
bright complexion? They were nothing to me—I turned away from 
Maggie Cleveland, unimpressed. My gaze rested on ‘‘<dear.” 
With a hugh sigh, she wes just disposing of her last raspberry. She 
held it up admiringly to the light between her stained fingers, she 
took a last, loving look at it, her mouth opened—I could bear no 
more. . I descried Maitland on the lawn; with a muttered excuse 
to the ladies, I joined him, and then followed a happy hour—an 
hour of sweet communion with my fellow-man. I forgot there was 
such a thing as woman. But good things are not made to last, and the 
most blissful moments must know an end. My peace of mind came 
to a fatal termination, when suddenly my easy-going chum ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Here we are !’’ and I found myself back in the morning- 
room. But what a tranformation had the apartment undergone in 
that short hour. I reeled against a chair for support, and tried to 
understand what I saw. The table was covered with a coarse 
kitchen table-cloth. On it were sundry vast trays bearing gigantic 
slices of bread and butter. Overgrown loaves were heaped at one 
end, and an immense china plate bore butter to match. “ Darling,” 
in an apron of unlimited dimensions, was buttering the slices that 
Miss Cleveland was vigorously cutting from one of the loaves. 
The latter had removed a pair of pink and white cuffs from her 
wrists, and had partially rolled up the sleeves of her holland dress— 
*‘dear”’ was picking up the crumbs. 

“The servants are so busy,’’ said Mrs. Maitland, apologetically, 
“* that I said we would get the bread and butter ready.”’ 

The temporarily banished theme of the school-feast now returned 
to my mind with fearful intensity. I understood what I saw. 

** What a lark !’’ exclaimed Maitland, seizing on a loaf, and 
hewing at it energetically. ‘‘ Here George,’’ and he thrust another, 
accompanied by a terrible-looking knife into my reluctant hands. 
I dug at random, I dug with gloomy despair. 
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Oh! horrors! I felt Miss Cleveland’s dress brushing against me, 
my awkward hands were thrust aside by her two cleverer members, 
the badly-aimed knife wrenched from its purposeless situation, and 
a clear round scientifically detached from the whole; while the 
operator said, laughing, ‘* You have much to learn yet, Mr. Phillips 
—you were ruining the loaf. You must do it thus,’’ as the slice 
fell from under the blade. Had I been a raw boy I should have 
blushed ; being a man of thirty, I did not ; but I thanked her gravely 
in measured tones, while I communed with my heart thus :— 
‘This girl is dangerous. She is clever and determined. She is 
to be feared ; she is making a dead set at me. She is exhibiting 
her readiness and abilities, hoping to blind me—to wean me from my 
pet antipathy. Yes, Maggie Cleveland is very dangerous.”’ 

Occupied with my cogitations, 1 worked silently, each slice being, 
as it was cut, pounced upon by ‘‘darling,”’’ quickly spread, and 
placed upon the tray, ready for the business of the afternoon. The 
others proceeded merrily, but mirth was far from me, my hands liked 
not their unaccustomed task ; stiil I went on bravely, till my equa- 
nimity was entirely upset by “dear’’ offering me a waif she had 
abstracted from the tray, not finding the crumbs very substantial, 
I suppose, and saying, ‘ Aren't ’oo hungry? Have some!’’ 

Human nature had born a vreat deal, but this was past bearing. 
I suddenly recollected there was a leader in the Zimes of that morn. 
ing that I must peruse before lunch. I tried to say so, as if I had 
just remembered it, but I fear it came out rather labouringly. 
However, they weren’t discerning people, and it “ went down,”’ 
save with Miss Cleveland. I fancy—I am sure I sawa smile lurk. 
ing round the corners of her mouth as I bolted. 
I banged the library-door too, and flung myself on the sofa, with ~ 
a sigh of relief. But 1 was a conscientious man ; so seeing the Times 
on the table, I arose, got it, returned to the sofa, and diligently 
perused the longest leading article. It was on education, and very 
tedious. All the time Miss Cleveland’s words—* You have much 
to learn yet, Mr. Phillips,’ kept ringing in my ears. I wondered 
what I had to learn. She had taught me to cut bread—was that 
what I had to learn? If so, I had learnt it, and my education was 
complete. But she said, ‘‘ You have much to learn.’”’ Learning to 
cut a loaf was little. Clearly she implied my learning was defective 
on other points. What could it be of which I wasignorant? I tried 
to see if the article would help me. But it left me as much in the 
dark as ever; and having quieted my scruples by, with a great 
effort, finishing it, I glanced at the first page. First announce- 
ment I read was the marriage of an old friend of mine. “‘ Idiot !’’ 
T exclaimed, and flung the paper on the floor. He was a first-rate 
fellow, and to hear of his sacrificing himself to Hymen in that sort 
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of way, was disappointing. Ihad hoped better things of him. I 
was ruminating on this sore topic, when all of a sudden I solved 
the knotty point that had five minutes before heen bothering my 
brain. “ You have much to learn yet.’”’ The answer came as clear 
as if another had spoken it. She means you must learn to over. 
come your pet antipathy, George Phillips.” And then another 
feminine voice seemed to whisper, “and she will teach you.” 

**No, by George, she won't!’’ I answered, impetuously, and 
aloud, getting up from the sofa. Maitland entered, he had over. 
heard my words, and seen my action. 

“T say, old fellow, there’s something the row with you to-day,” 
he began kindly. ‘‘ You aren’t yourself.’”’ 

“T am, though,” I retorted, savagely, painfully conscious of the 
fact. ‘‘ When’s luncheon? I am fearfully hungry.’’ Second fib in 
an hour, I generally went it at an easier pace than that. The reins 
of conscience were slackening, and all through the women. “ They 
are at the bottom of every evil.’’ I said to myself. No one but 
a woman would have thought of school-feasts.”’ : 

In due time luncheon appeared, and I felt better for it. Miss 
Cleveland sat opposite me, but she gave all her attention to the 
strawberries, and all her brilliant glances to the flowers in the middle 
of the table. That surprised me. Not every girl can afford to 
waste her smiles on such trifles, when £1000 a-year is sitting opposite 
her. ‘* Independent,’’ I mentally added to the character I had 
already drawn up of her. 

After the repast, the ladies withdrew to adorn themselves some- 
what; Miss Cleveland to see what advantage an intricate affair of 
white and rose-colour would have over the present plain holland 
garb. The change from morning to afternoon toilette was so strik- 
ing, that Maitland exclaimed, ‘‘ Stunning !’’ when his visitor entered 
in all the glory of her fresh turn-out. ‘‘ Who is. that meant to 
fascinate ?’’ he demanded, curiously. 

Miss Cleveland replied, with the utmost demureness, ‘‘ The 
Curate’s favourite colour is rose.”’ 

“A flirt !’’ was the next characteristic I entered in my private 
category of her failings. 

At three, P.m., people arrived in shoals. Villagers, children, 
flocked upon the green, devoted to the entertainment. Mothers 
and babies arrived on the scene of action. Teachers, male and 
female, hurried through the ranks, and the Curate came from the 
midst of them, and shook hands with Miss Cleveland. 

‘* Curates don’t shake hands with penniless girls,’’ I whispered 
spitefully to myself. 

And then came the worst. The youngsters were marshalled 
round a table of enormous dimensions ; grace was sung in an excru- 
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ciating treble (there were more girls than boys), and “ darling,’” 
smiling placidly, placed a steaming can of her weakest tea in my 
trembling hands. 

“ What am I to do with it?’ I gasped, for the hot vapour was. 
rising into my face. 

‘What a lot you have to learn yet,’’ said Miss Cleveland at. 
my side, in decided tones. She calmly took the vessel from my 
fingers, very hot from holding it, and poured out cup after cup, with 
such steadiness that not a drop was spilt. I must own I was. 
thankful—I forgot she was a woman. I was standing, fearful lest 
“darling”? should inflict something else on me, when ‘‘dear”’ 
toddled up, seized my hand with her warm little fist, and said with 
a long-drawn breath, “ Jsn’t it jolly ?”’ 

My agonised expression caught Miss Cleveland’s eye. She smiled, 
and said something to the Curate, who of course smiled also. The 
fact of her sex quickly returned to my memory. But I felt rather 
ashamed of myself, when she suddenly came round to me, and said, 
kindly, —. 

‘*You are not accustomed to this sort of thing, I can see. I 
was just asking Mr. Edwards, and he says the safety of the swings, 
at the end of the meadow, require attention, do you mind just 
looking at them? The children will be going there immediately 
they have finished. : 

I quite forgot again that Maggie Cleveland was a woman, and 
marched off so light-hearted, that I found myself positively whistling 
a tune—a thing “darling ’’ and “‘dear’s’’ society had of late quite 
obliterated from my accomplishments. 

When I returned from my mission the gorging of bread and 
butter and cake had reached its /inale, so, owing to Miss Cleveland’s 
thoughtfulness, I was spared further apprehensions on that score. 
Grace had just been sung in an even shriller strain than last time ; 
and the Curate replaced his hat on his head, and looked at Maggie 
Cleveland to see whether her eyes were turned in his direction. A 
thrill of wicked pleasure shot through me ‘when I saw his dis. 
appointed air, for she, of the golden charms, was in the act of cross- 
ing over to me—not that I wanted her. Dear me, no! Only I 
was glad it was not Edwards. : 

__“*T suppose,” she} said, laughing, ‘‘ I must find you some more 
light employment. I am so sorry for you. I have already divined 
your pet antipathy.’’ JI started. She said the latter clause in a 
tone of ironical pity, I added “satirical ’’ to my list. ‘‘ Maggie 
Cleveland’s character is developing,’ I thought. . “ Then I asked, 
“ And pray what is my pet antipathy?’ ‘This I said in a freezing 
tone, meant to quench that young lady. 

“School feasts,’’ she replied, looking wise. 
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«Tt isn’t,” I answered, briefly. ‘‘ And I can’t tell it you, 
You would say I was rude, merely because I said what I thought. 

“ Doubtless, she replied, indifferently. ‘‘ It would not do f we 
all said what we thought. We think a great many rude things, 
However, I am going to say something I think, at the expense “of 
being thought horribly unpolite. My pet antipathy is—well—you 
know, it is people, who are just a little—just a very little, you 
know, out of temper, and so I am going to help Mr. Edwards with 
the children.”’ : 

She went. 1 looked towards the group she had joined. She 
was earnestly talking to the Curate. 

“T’ll punch that fellow’s head!” I growled, wrathfully. I 
can’t have been myself that day. There was no reason why I 
should punch the Curate’s head. He was nothing to me. He 
was doing me no harm. It didn’t signify to me who Miss Cleve- 
‘land talked to. 

‘*Why so glum, George ?”’ said Maitland, coming to me with 
his provokingly happy smile, and slapping me affectionately on the 
back. ‘‘ Has the fair Margaret given you the coldshoulder? You 
should keep your eyes open, old boy! She’s a good spec !”’ 

*‘ Bother the women !’’ I said, savagely. ‘‘ I hate women, and 
you know I do.”’ 

‘* Come,.don’t speak so hopelessly,’’ he answered, soothingly, as 
if discussing some disease ; and then added in the simple innocence 
of his heart, “I think we’re bringing you round, somewhat; you 
must thank my wife and little one fcr that. I knew if we once 
got you down here, we would soon convert you.: Here, dear,” 
frantically picking up his daughter, who was lovingly embracing 
his knees. ‘‘ You like Mr. Phillips, don’t you ?”’ 

» o “ Yes,” said the child, solemnly. 

Ah! I knew that to my cost. If the women only hated me, it 
wouldn’t be half so bad to bear. ‘“ Darling’s’’ liking took the 
form of profuse offers of her wretched tea. ‘‘ Dear’’ wanted to 
share her petty thefts in the edible line, with me; and Maggie 
Cleveland—well, I could not quite make out Maggie Cleveland. 

“‘ Hang that Curate !’’ I suddenly ejaculated. Fortunately no 
one heard me, or they might have been surprised. He was doing 
me no harm, he was only buttoning Miss Cleveland’s glove which 
had come unfastened. ‘‘ What business had he to offer such 
familiar services. I call it very impertinent of him,’’ I said, 
mentally. ‘‘ J shouldn’t have thought of such a thing. ” 

The hours dragged slowly on. After lagging desperatel y on the 
way, the hands at last reached 8.30, the time for the revelry to 
cease. We, the entertainers, then adjourned to supper. Of course 

the Curate was asked in. The “ cheek ”’ of the fellow amazed me. 
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He calmly sat next Miss Cleveland, without waiting for the host to 
indicate some modest corner of the table for him to slip into. Of 
course it made no difference to me, but it was very “ cheeky ’’»of 
him. Jf I was Miss Cleveland, I wouldn’t have stoud it. These 
curates are insufferable. There is no putting them down. 

About ten he rose to go. He bid Miss Cleveland good-night 
with a sigh. 

“Tl go down to the gate with you,” I said, for I wanted, 
somehow, to see him off the premises. 

‘‘Tsn’t Miss Cleveland’a charming girl?’’ he began, as soon as 
we were outside. 3 

“T don’t care for women,”’ I replied, indifferently. ‘“ She’s 
well enough.”’ 

“Well enough !”’ he retorted, with a big note of exclamation 
after the “‘enough.”’ ‘*She’s absolutely enchanting—perfect ! A 
discerning girl, too. No chaff about her. Such a delightful com. 
panion! You didn’t enjoy much of her society. Ah! I know her 
value” (“You do, my friend,’’ I muttered), ‘‘ and, I fear, rather 
monopolised her. I hope you didn’t mind ?”’ 

“ Good night,’’ I said, brusquely, for we had reached the gate. 
These curates are beyond everything in the way of “ cheek.”’ 

As I gained the verandah I found Miss Cleveland (straining her 
eyes after the retreating Curate, I presumed) there. She was 
going in, but I said, ‘* Don’t run away. I’m not ill-tempered, 
now.” 

‘* Not my pet antipathy,” she answered, laughing. ‘‘I should 
like to know yours.’’ 

“T think its altered lately,’ I replied. ‘‘I think it’s the 
Curate.” 

“Oh ! he’s not bad,”’ she said, musingly. 

** He’s a fool !’* I answered, decidedly. 

Good gracious! There he was. again! 

‘‘I—TI have forgotten my gloves,’’ he explained, nervously. 
‘So I just hastened back for them. Here they are!”’ diving into 
the hall, and reappearing. ‘‘ Good night, Miss Cleveland. Indeed, 
I trust the night air won’t chill you. Allow me—hadn’t you 
better go in? Mr. Phillips does not know, as I do, how delicate 
you are ’’—(impudent wretch !) 

‘* Ah! never mind me,” she answered, carelessly, and wandered 
off to the greenhouse at the end of the verandah, without returning 
his good night. 

_ Again I saw Edwards down to the gate. I fastened it after 
him, but there was no lock. I tapped at the door of the lodge. 
_ “Don’t you lock this gate at night? It is uot safe, you know, 
in a lonely place like this to leave it unlocked.” 
GG 
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I didnot: go back till 1 had‘ made it fast myself, shook it to 
make sure, and observed that climbing over was impossible. Then 
I returned, and slept the sleep of the peaceful, for the Curate could 
not get in before morning I knew for a fact. Of course it didn't 
matter to me how often he came, only really his fearful cheek 
required subduing. 

Somehow the following day, and the following, I was uneasy 
unless Miss Cleveland was in sight. I was so afraid lest that pre- 
sumptuous curate should be attacking her. The third day he 
lunched with us, and made me so anxious, though I kept my eye on 
him, that when he went, I said to Miss Cleveland, ‘‘I am quite 
sure now. The Curate is my pet antipathy.” | 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth days were all serene, but on the 
seventh I lost sight of Maggie Cleveland fortwo hours. Where was 
she? I hunted vainly bigh and low. And—I met her, at last, 
talking to Edwards in the lane, whither she had idly wandered. 

Really the fellow’s coolness was unbearable. He presented her 
with some flowers before my veiy ‘eyes. My righteous indignation 
at his conduct knew no bounds. 

Suddenly an awful thought struck me. “ He will propose to 
her next time he has the opportunity! He is capable of any 
audacity.” 

Wild with infinite horror at the idea, there was only one scheme 
I could think of that would avert such unlicensed daring on his 
part. At any price it must be prevented. It must be done in- 
stantly. Nota moment was to be lost. ‘How could I tell but 
that there might be a note in the very bouquet he had given her! 
I hastily pursued Miss Cleveland, when the upstart left her, into 
the conservatory. And then I did a thing that stunned me with 
amazement of myself, as soon as I had done it. .A thing I had a 
hundred times vowed I should never be guilty of with regard to any 
woman. I asked her to be my wife. She turned her eyes upon 
me with such a pure gentle glance, that my stony heart has never 
been hard since, and said, in a voice that thrilled me through and 

through But I won’t tell you what she said. It’s no business of 
yours. 

We were standing very near each other after she had said—what 
I won’t tell you—in fact, very, very near, strikingly near. You 
can imagine the attitudes. Suddenly I heard an unmistakable 
voice behind me say—‘‘ Does ’oo care ‘about Miss Cleveland, 
now ¢”’ 

“* Dear,’’ you're a villain !’’ I exclaimed, turning round wratb- 
fully. The child fled, and told ‘‘ Darling ”’ all about it. 





The next day the Curate called. I let him do all he chose. 1 
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had the upper hand of him, now. I walked down to the gate with 
him when he left. 

“ Charming girl, Miss Cleveland !’’ I began. 

‘‘Very!’’ he answered, fervently. “So winning, falls into 
one’s ways so, doesn’t she?’ (A pause). ‘Do you think she’d 
make a good wife ?’’ : 

‘Excellent !”’ I replied, dryly. 

“These sort of things make one a little nervous, don’t they ? 
Marrying, I mean.’”’ The Curate was getting confused. ‘‘So you 
think Maggie Cleveland would make a good wife ?”’ 

“ Sure of it. So sure of it, in fact, that ] have asked her to be 
mine.” (Exit Curate—a really good fellow, and afterwards chum 
: of mine. 


And so it came to pass that, notwithstanding “my pet 
antipathy,’ I am a married man. 
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WAS IT A DREAM? 


I was stretched full length upon the Seaton beach, close to the 
mouth of the little river Axe, basking in the sun, and in the 
thorough enjoyment of a day’s idleness when I heard near me the 
crunching footsteps of a wanderer, who was evidently about to 
break the delicious reveries which my fancied solitude had conjured 
up. At the exact moment, when the sound of the footfall struck 
my ear, I was unscrewing the top of my brandy-flask, preparatory 
to indulging in a moderate sip of its contents, to enable me the 
better to enjoy the delicious perfume of Latakia tobacco, while I 
feasted my eyes with the crossed pages of the first letter I had ever 
received from Mary Jane, who had yielded to my request that we 
should correspond, and had enclosed her photograph. I was in hopes 
that the wanderer would pass on his way, but I was disappointed. 

** Servant, sir !’’ exclaimed the stranger, who met my astonished 
gaze. He was evidently a seafaring man, of great age and expe- 
rience, and, from the patched state of his garments, I concluded 
that the principal part of his time was passed in sitting on the 
shingle and hauling the heavy mackerel seines along the shore. 
** Servant, sir!’’ said my friend, bringing himself to an anchor— 
**sorry to see you doing that,’’ and he pointed to my brandy-flask. 

“Oh,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ you are a teetotaller, 1 suppose ?”’ 

‘** Yes, young man,”’ he said, * I am a total abstainer, excepting 
in times of sickness, and then spirits are no doubt of use, particu- 
larly in seasons of cramp, to which I am much subject; indeed, I 
am hardly ever free from them, and oh, lor’! it’s in my right leg 
now.” 

“Would you like a drop of the brandy now?” I inquired. 

‘* Thankee, young man,”’ he replied; “don’t you trouble yourself 
to pour it out, I will just put it to my lips,’’ and so hedid. ‘‘I 
wonder at you,’’ he continued after recovering his breath, “ being 
such a young man, too, doirg such a thing—you are smoking, too, 
and I ain’t; now that can’t be right, you know!”’ 

“What!’’ I said; ‘“ don’t you smoke ?’’ 

‘“‘Only,”’ he replied, ‘‘ when my tooth, aches, and J was going 
to the dentist's this very day! You could not spare a bit of tobacco, 
could you,” said the old gentleman. 

**Oh, yes,”” I replied; ‘* but I can’t let you have my pmpe.”’ 

‘* Providentially, I liave an old clay in my pocket,’ answered 
the old sailor, and so, indeed, he lad, one with a remarkably large 

bowl, too. Aiur a few puffs, be continued his conversation. 
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“That your young woman ?”’ he inquired taking up the photograph 
of my Mary Jane. 
‘**Oh, come,” I said, “ you leave that alone; that is none of 


1”? 


your business 

‘*T am not so sure of that,”’ said he. “I have not got a young 
woman, and I didn’t know why you should have a young woman.”’ 

“Why,” I exclaimed, angrily, “ you are ninety years old, if 
you are a day, and what do you want with a sweetheart ?”’ 

‘‘ Tt isn’t that,’’ said my friend. ‘‘ I don’t want a sweetheart, 
and that is why I object to your wanting one.”’ 

“ Well,”’ I replied, “‘ you are a nice fellow! I must not be in 
love, nor I must not smoke, nor drink grog !”’ 

“‘Stop that !’’ said my companion. ‘‘ I don’t mind how much 
you smoke, or how much you drink, provided it’s the wish of the 
company ; but it’s against my principles, that you should enjoy 
yourself whea the rest of the company ain’t provided for. ‘ Share 
and share alike,’ that’s my motto; although, mind you, as far as 
my own wishes go, I’m against spirits, excepting in cases of cramps, 
and dead against tobacco, unless my tooth aches, and I would not 
allow young girls at all, provided I had my way. I don’t care if I 
never see one, and I’ve had a deal of experience too.”’ 

‘* Why, where on earth did you get these ideas into your head ?”’ 
I inquired. | 

‘*Oh, they are common enough about here,”’ he replied. “ Did 
you ever hear of Permissive Bills ?’’ 

** Yes,”’ I said. 

** Do you see that cottage there,’’ he inquired. 

“Certainly I do, my good fellow.” 

“Well, then,’’ said the old sailor, ‘‘ that’s where the head of . 
the Permissivites holds out.’’ 

“Then,” said I, “I’m off by the first train; for I don’t like 
him or his friends.”’ 

‘“*T ain’t no friend of his,” growled my companion. ‘ He is 
a tyrant ; he wants to stop my medicine. I went with that man,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘ just as far as a human being could go. I gave up 
grog and tobacco as articles of luxury, and I’m blowed if he don’t 
.want to stop them as medicines! There's gratitude for you ! And 
what’s more, young man,” he continued, ‘‘ all he knows about 
Permissive Bills he learnt from me !” 

** How is that ?’’ I inquired. 

“Well,” said my friend, “ just hand me over your flask, to stop 
& cramp which is just coming on in my left leg, and let me. take 
another pipeful to ease my tooth a-bit, and I don’t mind if I tell 
you all about it. You looks to me like a young man who would be 
all the better for it. So here goes for a yarn.” 
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“Tt was aboard of the ‘lively Peggy,’ hailing from ‘ Sydney,” 
that I first began to have serious thoughts. We were engaged in 
providing labourers for New Caledonia, and a very profitable kind 
of trade it was. There was plenty of grog and liberty, too, on 
board, and a chance of a sweetheart, without going into port, and 
falling among land-sharks. Our object, too, was good, as we were 
developing the resources of a rising settlement, and spreading the 
knowledge of the dignity of labour among a lot of heathen savages 
—not that I mean to say that these reflections ever came into my 
mind, only I heard our owner at Sydney make some such remark to. 
our skipper before the ship sailed, and then I recollect well they 
winked hard at each other. We had a merry cruise at first, 
although I don’t deny that we came it rather strong sometimes. 
It was our skipper that dressed himself up as a missionary bishop, 
and asked the natives to come on board to prayers, and then forced 
them down the hold, while the boatswain was singing out Oh, 
Paradise! oh Paradise! One day we had roughish work off Banks 
Group. We stove in a lot of canoes alongside, and then picked up 
as many as we wanted, leaving the others to drown. Our skipper 
never liked waste,’and kicked up a row about it. Then we had another 
rumpus for a likely-looking girl, sprung over the bulwarks into the 
darkness, and was drowned, They were like that some of them, 
and this one had seen her husband and child drown before her eyes 
in the morning ; so that the captain got angry, as he said, ‘‘ We 
men might have waited for a day or two until she got at home 
like.” However, this was only the beginning of the row. On a 
sudden some one calls out ‘ fire!’ and sure enough a lot of smoke 
was seen coming out of the hold. I’m blessed if the heathen brutes 
had not fired the ship! They had got off their bandcuffs, too, some 
of them, and they were on us before we knew what they were after. 
I never saw such a set of beasts in my life. Women fought like 
men and worse. One young girl flung herself on a sailor who had 
got knocked down, and, fastening her teeth in his throat, she 
worried him just like a dog! In the midst of the awful row, | 
could not help thinking it was a queer end for ‘ Fancy Jack,’ as we 
used to call him.. However, I did not stop to think very much, for 
I had to look after my own skin. The last I saw was the skipper. 
Three black brutes had dragged him to the main hatch, which was 
just a hell of fire, and in they all tumbled, into the fiery gulf. 1 
made my way up the mizen rigging, and the flames did not get 
well at me, as the ship was before the wind, but there were clouds 
of smoke which almost choked me, although they hid me from the 
black fellows. I suppose in a quarter of an hour the whole business 
was over. About twenty of the natives—indeed, all that were left— 
began singing some outlandish gibberish, and, on a sudden, they 
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gave a jump altogether over the bulwarks, and struck out swim. 


ming to the North-east. I crept down at last, and looked round 
for a chance of life, but there seemed no hope. At last I thought 
of the little dingey swung at the stern, and I tried to lower her. It 
was no use, so I got out my knife and cut her away. Into the 


“water she went, and, as luck would have it, didn’t capsize. I was 


not long in going after her, and after baling with my cap for an 
hour or more, I got into her. I suppose I fainted off, for when I 
cate to myself there was no sign of the ship, though she was not 
half a mile away when I climbed over the stern of the dingey. 
The night passed away somehow, but it was awful*while it lasted. 
I was frightened, and out of my mind. Sometimes I cursed and 
then I prayed, and all of a sudden I saw a dreadful flash of light- 
ning, and I recollect nothing more until I woke up, and found it 
was broad day. The boat was ashore! Sure enough there she lay 
rocking and grating on the beach with the gentle swell of the 
waves, and in another moment I jumped out and managed to haul 
her high and dry. I looked round, but could only see a thick belt 
of brushwood, extending almost down to the water’s edge. I 
wandered along for nearly a mile to try and find an opening, and 
came at last on a clearing, where there was a grove of cocoa-nut 
trees. T'wo or three nuts were on the ground, and glad J was to 
quench my thirst with the milk. I lay down to rest for awhile, 
and tumbled off into a sleep again, and when I opened my eyes, 
there were six black fellows sitting round me in a circle. They 
were precious ugly, and all as like as two peas. They all wore 
petticoats, and I might have thought they were women, only they 
were so still and quiet. I suppose I stared and they stared for a 
matter of half an hour before they spoke to each other. 

‘“* But what astonished me most was the fact that they all spoke 
English. ‘My dear fellow,’ said one, ‘have you finished your 
sketch of the poor creature? It is getting near dinner-time, and 
the sooner we put him to sleep the better.’ ‘ Have you the bottle, 
doctor,’ said another? ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘I have a new prepara. 
tion which I am anxious to try. It is better than chloroform, as it 
produces death in a quarter of the time.’ I had opened my eyes 
wide enough now; but I was confused, and could only make out 
something about a bottle, so I called out, ‘ Give us a drop of grog.’ 
I think if I-had exploded a powder magazine under them I should 
have created far less astonishment. ‘ Why, he speaks our language % 
said the senior of the party.—What is your name?’ he continued, 
hurriedly. ‘Bill, your honour,’ I replied. ‘Then,’ said the 
gentleman, ‘ we have only one course to pursue. Any one bearing 
that name and speaking our language must at least be heard in 
his defence, and this grog-consumer must be brought before the 
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court.’ They made me get up and follow them, and, after a long 
walk, we entered the town. The man who built that town was a 
man after.my own heart; he was all for uniformity. Jack’s as 
good as his master, and share and share alike all the world over, 
that’s my motto. One could see at a glance that the houses had 
once been of all sorts, sizes, and shapes; but it was wonderful to 
see how the last architect had got everything ship-shape and all of 
a pattern. Every house had precisely the same number of windows 
and chimney-pots, and all the doors, both sides of the streets, were 
marked No. 1. It was just beautiful. 

‘*T had little time for observation, however, as a crowd gathered 
about me and my conductors as soon as we entered the town. The 
persons who had me in charge grew impatient. ‘ Where is Robert ?’ 
said one to the other. ‘ Never can get Robert if you want him!’ 
said another. At last a common-looking man of large size appeared 


from an underground opening. He spoke thickly, as if his mouth 
was full. ‘Now, then! what is this here row about?’ My con- 


ductors explained how I had been found, when Robert knocked me 
down and handcuffed me, saying, ‘I shall take you before the 
magistrate as a ‘jetsome.’ My case evidently excited great in- 
terest, and the sitting magistrate, who was a very venerable-looking 
black, was a good deal surprised when I was put in the dock. 


- © Why is this individual brought before me ?’ he said— the law is 


clear, that all animals thrown alive upon our shores are instantly 
to be put to death, and why, I ask, has an exception been made in 
this case?’ Robert now spoke up. ‘From information which I 
received ’—but the magistrate stopped him. ‘It was not your 
duty, sir, to receive information. It seems to me that you are 
always receiving information when you ought to be knocking 
people down, and knocking people down when you ought to be 
receiving information.’ The senior of the party who first discovered 
me, now stepped forward. ‘Sir,’ he said, ‘ this creature speaks our 
language, and owns to the name of Bill.’ ‘That alters the case,’ 
said the magistrate, ‘and perhaps some hesitation was excusable 
with regard to carrying out the strict letter of the law. Prisoner, 
you say your name is Bill—are you connected with Permissive 
Bill?’ ‘ Never heard of him, your honour,’ said I. ‘ This is sad,’ 
replied the magistrate—‘ there can be no other Bill in the world 
worth anything.’ ‘I thought it better to bring him before you,’ 
said my advocate, ‘ although, at the same time, I do not wish to 
disguise from you that this man is very dangerous. As soon as he 
opened his mouth he asked for grog!’ ‘Clear the court,’ said the 
magistrate, ‘these indecent expressions should not be repeated in 
public.—Prisoner,’ he continued, ‘state your occupation or pro- 
fession.’ ‘Able seaman, married man and five children, your 
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honour,’ I replied. ‘ This is awful,’ said the magistrate ;’ ‘do you 
boast of your crimes ?—Gag him, Robert—gag thevillain at once !|— 
Ishall remand the prisoner,’ he continued, ‘for a month. ‘ Let 
the chaplain be instructed to endeavour to bring the wretched 
creature to some sense of his duties, and perhaps it would be as well 
that the doctor should see if he is altogether sane. By the bye, 
has he been searched?’ ‘ Your worship,’ said Robert, ‘ from infor- 
mation which I received, I put my hand in this criminal’s pockets, 
and found these burglarious articles,’ and here he held up my old 
pipe and some Cavendish tobacco. ‘ Have you a medical certifi- 
cate, prisoner,’ inquired the magistrate? ‘ Never, on the sick list 
in my life, your worship,’ I replied. ‘We had better end this 
deplorable scene at once,’ he exclaimed. ‘ Take this reprobate, 
away!’ In another hour I was in jail. 

“The next day the chaplain visited me, and encouraged me to 
make a full confession. When I had finished he addressed me in a 
very kind way. ‘ You seem to have been a terrible blackguard,’ 
he said, ‘ but it must be acknowledged that you have been taught 
no better. All your crimes evidently spring from the extraordinary 
delusion, that individual conscience can by any possibility produce 
uniform results. Strange that you, a sailor, cannot see that when 
men haul at a rope, they must all haul one way. Uniformity is 
the very basis on which the perfection of humanity must be placed, 
and you appear utterly to have neglected it. What could be 
expected from a man who confesses that he was drunk one day and 
sober the next, utterly regardless of the wishes of the majority of 
his associates. Now consider that if ‘no drinking’ was the rule uni- 
versally enforced, it would be impossible to get drunk, and most of 
your errors appear to me to have sprung from drunkenness.’ ‘ If 
you please, sir,’ I said, ‘if you will let me out of this I will never 
drink another drop, so help me bob.’ ‘But,’ said the chaplain, 
‘will you pledge yourself to enforce total abstinence in the case of 
others.’ ‘Why,’ of course, your honour,’ I replied, ‘ it is not likely 
I am going to allow other people to get grog, when mine is stopped.’ 
“Ihave now some hopes of you,’ said the chaplain ; ‘ your view is 
philosophical enough.’ ‘At the same time, your honour’s revér- 
ence,’ | said, ‘if a poor man might speak, I should think it would 
be @pleasanter sort of uniformity if we all got drunk together.’ 

To that,’ said the reverend gentleman, ‘I have no objection when 
# Permissive Bill shall have been passed for universal drunken- 
ness. But obedience to the laws is the first duty, and as the law 
now proclaims ‘ total abstinence,’ it is both my duty to obey it and 
enforce it. Take my advice, my good man,’ he continued, ‘and 
when you are brought up again before the magistrate, take the 
Pledge and sign the Permissive Bill.’ ‘I am afraid, sir, my con- 
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stitution will suffer a good deal,’ I said. ‘ You need not be afraid,’ 
replied the reverend gentleman. ‘Sickness has its privileges, and 
there is no¢dimitation to the prescriptions of a medical gentleman. 
We Permissivites, are deeply indebted to medical men, and enter- 
tain a true regard for them. I am a very sickly man myself, and 
am obliged frequently to resort to them for aid. Indeed, were it 
not for a mixture called ‘Spiritus Vini Gallici,’ I should hardly 
now be able to explain to you your duties as a teetotaller.’ ‘I’m 
in shocking bad health, too,’ I exclaimed, ‘ so I’ll take the pledge, 
your honour, at once, and sign the Permissive Bill in duplicate.’ 
‘ This is very gratifying,’ said the chaplain, ‘ but I must say a few 
words on the subject of tobacco. You must renounce it?’ ‘Why? 
I inquired, ‘Because,’ said the reverend gentleman, ‘tobacco 
renders every man indifferent to the welfare of his brother man. 
Absorbed in his own dreams, he leaves other people alone, and it is 
only by constant interference in other people’s affairs, that society 
can be held together.’ ‘But tobacco does interfere with people,’ I 
answered. ‘True,’ replied the chaplain, ‘and so far tobacco has 
its good quality, but the happiness that it affords the smoker is 
quite sufficient to make it objectionable to the non-smoker ; and the 
one good tobacco possesses of irritating other people can be effected 
by the consumption of onions, which renders a man equally a 
nuisance to himself and to his neighbours, and thus fulfils one of the 
chief obligations of a Permissive enactment. Will you give up 
tobacco, my friend?’ he continued. ‘Is there any objection to 
tobacco as a medicine?’ I inquired. ‘ Certainly not, when properly 
recommended by a physician,’ he replied. ‘Toothache, for in- 
stance, is usually treated by the chewing of an article called a quid, 
which bears some resemblance to that stupefying drug found in 
your pockets ; and smoking is a favourite remedy in the sick room.’ 
* Don’t say another'word, your reverence,’ I replied. ‘I'll take the 
pledge against tobacco, cheerfully.’ ‘I must leave you, now,’ said 
the chaplain, ‘and I think you may soon expect a visit from our 
worthy doctor.’ 

“ The next day, sure enough, the doctor came into my cell, aud 
I’m blest if he was not a woman! She was dressed in a swallow- 
tailed coat and buff-coloured inexpressibles ; but education had not 
been able to obliterate all traces of female vanity, and she evidently 
was wearing adress improver. With this exception, however, ‘she 
had been most successful in acquiring the appearance of a studious 
professor. She had a very dirty face and hands, her neck-tie had 
not been changed for a week, and her hair was untidy and un- 
uncombed, twisted up in a little knot on the top of her head. {{ She 
felt my pulse and looked at my tongue, and asked me a few simple 
questions, evidently to prove my sanity. I think her test question 
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was, ‘Can you describe the structure of glaciers, and the mode ‘of 
their formation, and what traces of their action are found on the 
earth when they are not found?’ I answered this simple question 
easily, and the learned lady smiled. ‘ Lucky for you, my man,’ 
she said, ‘ you answered right, or into a lunatic asylum you would 
have gone for the rest of your life. Now,’ she continued, ‘ tell us 
all about it, and what the deuce you meant by telling the magis- 
trate vou had a wife and five children?’ I explained how I got 
married, and what the law was in old England, at which she was 
much amused. ‘We have at present totally obliterated the dis- 
tinctions of sex,’ she said, ‘and, of course, infants having been 
abolished, it was difficult for the magistrate to understand your 
assertion that you had a wife and five children. Long, long ago, we 
had a marriave system such as you speak of, but it did not answer. 
As women obtained their rights, no one could be found to nurse the 
baby, and the whole thing had to be re-arranged. We have tried 
many plans since then. Limited partnerships without liabilities— 
platonic societies and various other philosophical plans ; but the 
wretched baby-question always interfered, and now we have passed 
a Permissive Bill abolishing the distinctions of sex.’ ‘ And are the 
men and women quite willing to unsex themselves, doctor?’ I 
asked.’ ‘ Yes,’ she replied ; ‘ we have ceased to be men and women, 
and have become Permissivites, which is.a totally different thing. 
Then, again, we have more time to interest ourselves in the private 
affairs of our neighbours, and, above all, ‘ we are all in the same 
box.’ There is nothing like uniformity, and, under the old 
system, one woman got a husband and another did not, and it was 
impossible to stand that!’ ‘I suppose, doctor,’ I said, ‘ that all 
professions are open alike to all of the former male and female 
classes. Undoubtedly,’ she replied : ‘I am in large practice, and I 
have three resident pupils, who, curiously enough, are of what used 
to be the male sex. My next-door neighbour is a man milliner, 
who, by a strange coincidence, has three female Permissivites to 
assist him. In fact, there are practically no distinctions of sex. 
I will tell you what it is, young fellow,’ said the doctor, ‘I have 
taken rather a liking to you; and when you are discharged from 
prison, I will take you as an assistant. ‘Can I have the free run 
of the medicine chest, your honour?’ I inquired ‘ What’s your 
disease ?’ said he. ‘Cramps, your honour, three times a-day, and 
toothache after meals.’ ‘All right!’ said the doctor—‘ it’s a 


‘‘ As soon as I was discharged I entered that. medical lady’s 
Service, and a happier and more blessed time of it a poor fellow 
never had. No drunkenness! no smoking! no squalling children ! 
We were all just one united family and all uniform. Our cramps. 
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stitution will suffer a good deal,’ I said. ‘ You need not be afraid,’ 
replied the reverend gentleman. ‘Sickness has its privileges, and 
there is nodimitation to the prescriptions of a medical gentleman. 
We Permissivites, are deeply indebted to medical men, and enter- 
tain a true regard for them. I am a very sickly man myself, and 
am obliged frequently to resort to them for aid. Indeed, were it 
not for a mixture called ‘Spiritus Vini Gallici,’ I should hardly 
now be able to explain to you your duties as a teetotaller.’ ‘I’m 
in shocking bad health, too,’ I exclaimed, ‘ so I’! take the pledge, 
your honour, at once, and sign the Permissive Bill in duplicate.’ 
* This is very gratifying,’ said the chaplain, ‘ but I must say a few 
words on the subject of tobacco. You must renounce it?’ ‘Why?’ 
I inquired, ‘Because,’ said the reverend gentleman, ‘tobacco 
renders every man indifferent to the welfare of his brother man. 
Absorbed in his own dreams, he leaves other people alone, and it is 
only by constant interference in other people’s affairs, that. society 
can be held together.’ ‘But tobacco does interfere with people,’ I 
answered. ‘True,’ replied the chaplain, ‘and so far tobacco has 
its good quality, but the happiness that it affords the smoker is 
quite sufficient to make it objectionable to the non-smoker ; and the 
one good tobacco possesses of irritating other people can be effected 
by the consumption of onions, which renders a man equally a 
nuisance to himself and to his neighbours, and thus fulfils one of the 
chief obligations of a Permissive enactment. Will you give up 
tobacco, my friend?’ he continued. ‘Is there any objection to 
tobacco as a medicine?’ Iinquired. ‘ Certainly not, when properly 
recommended by a physician,’ he replied. ‘Toothache, for in- 
stance, is usually treated by the chewing of an article called a quid, 
which bears some resemblance to that stupefying drug found in 
your pockets ; and smoking is a favourite remedy in the sick room.” 
* Don’t say another’word, your reverence,’ I replied. ‘I'll take the 
pledge against tobacco, cheerfully.’ ‘I must leave you, now,’ said 
the chaplain, ‘and I think you may soon expect a visit from our 
worthy doctor.’ 

“ The next day, sure enough, the doctor came into my cell, aud 
I’m blest if he was not a woman! She was dressed in a swallow- 
tailed coat and buff-coloured inexpressibles ; but education had not 
been able to obliterate all traces of female vanity, and she evidently 
was wearing adress improver. With this exception, however, :she 
had been most successful in acquiring the appearance of a studious 
professor. She had a very dirty face and hands, her neck-tie had 
not been changed for a week, and her hair was untidy and u2- 
uncombed, twisted up in a little knot on the top of her head. { {She 
felt my pulse and looked at my tongue, and asked me a few simple 
questions, evidently to prove my sanity. I think her test question 
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was, ‘Can you describe the structure of glaciers, and the mode ‘of 
their formation, and what traces of their action are found on the 
earth when they are not found?’ I answered this simple question 
easily, and the learned lady smiled. ‘ Lucky for you, my man,’ 
she said, ‘ you answered right, or into a lunatic asylum you would 
have gone for the rest of your life. Now,’ she continued, ‘ tell us 
all about it, and what the deuce you meant by telling the magis- 
trate vou had a wife and five children?’ I explained how I got 
married, and what the law was in old England, at which she was 
much amused. ‘We have at present totally obliterated the dis- 
tinctions of sex,’ she said, ‘and, of course, infants having been 
abolished, it was difficult for the magistrate to understand your 
assertion that you had a wife and five children. Long, long ago, we 
had a marriave system such as you speak of, but it did not answer. 
As women obtained their rights, no one could be found to nurse the 
baby, and the whole thing had to be re-arranged. We have tried 
many plans since then. Limited partnerships without liabilities— 
platonic societies and various other philosophical plans; but the 
wretched baby-question always interfered, and now we have passed 
a Permissive Bill abolishing the distinctions of sex.’ ‘ And are the 
men and women quite willing to unsex themselves, doctor?’ I 
asked.’ ‘ Yes,’ she replied ; ‘ we have ceased to be men and women, 
and have become Permissivites, which is.a totally different thing. 
Then, again, we have more time to interest ourselves in the private 
affairs of our neighbours, and, above all, ‘ we are all in the same 
box.’ There is nothing like uniformity, and, under the old 
system, one woman got a husband and another did not, and it was 
impossible to stand that!’ ‘I suppose, doctor,’ I said, ‘ that all 
professions are open alike to all of the former male and female 
classes. Undoubtedly,’ she replied : ‘I am in large practice, and I 
have three resident pupils, who, curiously enough, are of what used 
to be the male sex. My next-door neighbour is a man milliner, 
who, by a strange coincidence, has three female Permissivites to 
assist him. In fact, there are practically no distinctions of sex. 
I will tell you what it is, young fellow,’ said the doctor, ‘I have 
taken rather a liking to you; and when you are discharged from 
prison, I will take you as an assistant. ‘Can I have the free run 
of the medicine chest, your honour?’ I inquired ‘ What’s your 
disease ?’ said he. ‘Cramps, your honour, three times a-day, and 
toothache after meals.’ ‘All right!’ said the doctor—‘ it’s a 
bargain.’ ) 

‘“ As soon as I was discharged I entered that. medical lady’s 
service, and a happier and more blessed time of it a poor fellow 
never had. No drunkenness! no smoking! no squalling children ! 
We were all just one united family and all uniform. Our cramps. 
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took us all at the same time, and the toothache came on at regular 
hours, and the idea of marriage never came into our heads. It was 
too good to last, and it all came to an end.. At the end of a year 
there was a contraband article found in our house, although the 
‘doctor and I knew no more about it than the man in the moon, 
The magistrates said it was an unlawful ‘ Bill,’ and a warrant was 
issued ; so the doctor and I had to cutandrun. ‘And how did you 
escape vi exclaimed, for the voice of the old sailor grew faint and in. 
‘distinct. I waited a long time fora reply. When at last the reply 
did come, it came in a totally different tone from that to which I 
had so long listened. ‘1’ll ‘ell you what it is, young fellow, the 
next time you goes to sleep on the beach, you look out for a berth 
above high-water mark?’ I started up and a sailor stood by my 
side, but it was not Bill. ‘ He did escape?’ I exclaimed. ‘ He 
aint the only one ‘escaped,’ I reckon,’ said my new friend. ‘ You 
take my advice, young man, and go back to your friends by the 


. first train.’ I took his advice, and gathered up my empty flask, 


my tobacco-pouch, and my Mary.Jane. They were all right ; but 
-where, oh where, was Bill? , 
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HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW NOVEL." 


Ir is seldom that a novelist adds to his reputation by his later works.. 
Constant operations on the most abundant vein eventually exhaust 
the gold in the mine-—or, at all events, cause the ultimate yields. 
to possess but a small proportion of the pure metal. Like all other 
rules, this one has its exceptions. Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s last 
work is equal to the best of his earlier novels. 7 

The author has been very happy in his selection of scene 
and of period. The adventures of the retender have, indeed, been 
again and again woven among the threads of a novel—but never by 
one who possessed so considerable a knowledge of the locality in 
which the most important disasters occurred to the sanguine Prince. 
Manchester seems to have few secrets of which Mr. Ainsworth is 
unaware, and the portions of the present work which déscribe the 
condition of that town, at the time of the ill-advised march of Charles 
Edward, are extremely valuable. 

The story itself consists of simple materials; bnt there is such 
a continuity of interest that the reader’s attention is chained 
throughout, and his spirits quite roused by the hurry and bustle of 
events. 

The first chapter, which is really a sort of prologue, describes 
the abduction of an infant heir from a moated castle. Twenty-one 
years after this event we are introduced to Manchester—and to the 
society of the period. The cause of the Pretender is being discussed. 
All the beautiful women and heroic men espouse the Prince’s cause. 
While the unamiable or imbecile characters—represented by magis- 
trates and cowardly curates—profess Whig principles. The ladies 
form a potent element. Two of them succeed in inducing their 
admirers to join the Manchester regiment. Constance Rawcliffe 
prevails upon the hero of the story; and Monica Butler despatches 
Jemmy Dawson as her knight. Atherton Legh, the hero, is one 
whose birth is shrouded in a mystery, which the story unravels. 
Of him and his adventures we say nothing, recommending the 
reader to go to the book itself. Besides the record of Atherton 
Legh’s adventures in love and war, there are other records, form- 
ing a sort of by-plot, which add greatly to the interest of the 
story. The romantic and touching history of Helen Carnegie and 
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the Scotch Sergeant is admirably told, and when their tragic death 
takes place quite a blank is occasioned in the book. 

We propose, however, to let the novelist speak for himself, 
assured that in nobody’s hands is his case so safe as in his own. 
The following description of the attempt made by the magis- 
trates to blow up Salford Bridge, in order to prevent the entry of 
the Pretender, whose-arrival is imminent, is very graphic :— 

“ By this time the fire-bells had ceased to ring, but the effect 
had been produced, and a great crowd, much more excited than that 
which had previously assembled in the market-place, was collected 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the bridge. 

‘Salford Bridge, which must have been a couple of centuries 
old at the least, was strongly built of stone, and had several narrow. 
pointed arches, strengthened by enormous piers. ‘hese arches 
almost choked up the course of the river. Only a single carriage 
could cross the bridge at a time, but there were deep angular 
recesses in which foot-passengers could take refuge. It will be seen 
at once that such a structure could be stoutly defended against a 
force approaching from Salford, though it was commanded by the 
precipitous banks on the Manchester side. Moreover, the Irwell 
was here of considerable depth. 

‘* Before commencing operations, the magistrates, who were not 
without apprehension of a tumult, stopped all traffic across the 
bridge, and placed a strong guard at either extremity to protect the 
workmen and engineers from any hindrance on the part of the 
populace. 

“A couple of large caissons, containing, it was supposed, a 
sufficient quantity of powder to overthrow the solid pier, had been 
sunk under the central arch of the bridge. Above the spot, ina 
boat, sat two engineers, ready to fire the powder-chests when the 
signal should be given. 

‘But the preparations had been watched by two daring indi- 
viduals, who were determined to prevent them. One of these per- 
sons, who was no other than Tom Syddall, the Jacobite barber—a 
very active, resolute little fellow—ran up to the collegiate church, 
which was at no great distance from his shop, and soon found the 
man of whom he was in search—Isaac Clegg, the beadle. 

** Now Isaac, being a Jacobite like himself, was easily persuaded 
to ring the fire-bell ; and the alarm being thus given, a mob was 
quickly raised. But no effectual opposition could be offered—the 
approach tothe bridge from Smithy Bank being strongly barricaded. 
Behind the barricades stood the constables, who laughed at the mob, 
and set them at defiance. 


“*The boroughreeve will blow up the bridge in spite of you,’ 
they -cried. 
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_ “*Tf he does, he’ll repent it,’ answered several angry voices 
from the crowd, which rapidly increased in number, and presented 
a very formidable appearance. 7 . 

‘‘ Already it had been joined by the desperadoes armed with. 
bludgeons, who had figured in the previous disturbance in the 
market-place, and were quite ready for more mischief. 

“The usual Jacobite cries were heard, but these were now 
varied by ‘Down with the boroughreeve!’ ‘down with the con- 
stables !’ 

‘‘Mr. Fielden himself was on the bridge, with his brother 
magistrates, superintending the operations, and irritated by the 
insolent shouts of the mob, he came forward to address them. 

‘‘ For.a few minutes they would not listen to him, but at last 
he obtained a hearing. 

‘““*Go home, quietly,’ he cried, in a loud voice. ‘Go home 
like loyal and peaceful subjects of the King. We mean to destroy 
the bridge to prevent the entrance of the rebels.’ 

‘*On this there was a terrific shout, accompanied by groans, 
yells, and hootings. 

“ * Down with Fielden !—down with Fielden!’ cried a hundred 
voices. ‘He shan’t do it !’ 

‘‘* Mark my words,’ vociferated the borougbreeve, who remained 
perfectly unmoved amid the storm, ‘ in five minutes from this time 
the central arch will be blown up.’ 

“* We will prevent it,’ roared the mob, shaking their hands at 
him. 

‘“* You can’t prevent it,’ rejoined the boroughreeve, contemp- 
tuously. ‘Two large boxes filied with gunpowder are sunk beneath 
the arch, and on a signal from me will be fired.’ 

‘Surprise kept the mob quiet for a moment, and before another 
outburst could take place, the boroughreeve had turned on his heel 
and marched off. 

“Meantime, the three young damsels, under the careful 
guidance of Jemmy Dawson, had made their way, without ex- 
periencing any annoyance, to the precipitous rock on which Ather- 
ton Legh had stood, while contemplating the same scene on the 
previous night. 

“From this lofty position, as the reader is aware, the bridge 
was completely commanded. Another person was on the rock 
when they reached it. This was Isaac Clegg, the beadle, who was 
well known to Beppy. He instantly made way for her and her 
—. and proved useful in giving them some necessary informa. 

on. 

“ He told them exactly what was going on the bridge —explained 
how the angry mob was kept back by the barricade—pointed out 
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the boroughreeve—and finally drew their attention to the engineers 
in the boat beneath the arch ready to fire the caissons. 

“ As will readily be supposed, it was this part of the singular 
scene that excited the greatest interest .among the spectators 


assembled on the rock. But, shortly afterwards, their interest was 


intensified to the highest degree. 

** A boat was suddenly seen on the river, about a bow-shot 
above the bridge. It must have been concealed somewhere, for its 
appearance took all the beholders by surprise. The boat was rowed 
by two men, who seemed to have disguised themselves, for they 
were strangely muffled up. Plying their oars vigorously, they 
came down the stream with great swiftness. 

“From the course taken it would almgst seem as if they were 
making for the central arch, beneath which the engineers were 

. Evidently the engineers thought so, for they stood up in 
their boat and shouted lustily to the others to keep off. But the 
two oarsmen held on their course, and even increased their speed. 

** Though the two men had disguised themselves, they did not 
altogether escape detection, for as they dashed past the rock on 
which Constance and the others were stationed, the foremost oars- 
man momentarily turned his head in that direction, and disclosed 
the features of Atherton Legh ; while Isaac Clegg declared his con- 
viction that the second oarsman was no other than Tom Syddall. 

*¢ «Tis Tom, I be sartin,’ said Isaac. ‘ He has put on a diffe. 
rent sort of wig from that he usually wears, and has tied a hand- 
kerchief over his keven-huller, but I’d swear to his nose. What 
can have induced him to make this mad attempt ?’ 

“Tt was a moment of breathless suspense, for the purpose of 
the daring oarsmen could no longer be doubted. Not only were 
they anxiously watched by the spectators on the rock, but the gaze 
of hundreds was fixed upon them. 

“‘Mingled and contradictory shouts were raised—‘ Keep off!’ 
‘Goon!’ But the latter predominated. 

‘* The engineers prepared to receive the shock they could not 
avert. In another instant, the boat propelled by all the force the 
rowers could exert, dashed into them, and staved in the side of their 
bark. . 

“ Nojlonger any question of blowing up the arch, The engineers 
were both precipitated into the river by the collision, and had to 
swim ashore. 

** Leaving them, however, to shift for themselves, the two 
daring oarsmen continued their rapid course down the stream amid 
the deafening shouts of the crowd on Smithy Bank. 

“Such excitement was caused by this bold exploit that the mob 
could not longer be kept back. 
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‘Breaking through the barricade, and driving off the guard 
after a short struggle, they took possession of the bridge—declaring 
their fixed determination not to allow it to bed . Com. 
pelled to beat a hasty retreat into Salford, the magistrates were 
glad to escape without injury.” 

The execution of Sergeant Dickson and the fate of his faithful 
lassie, are thus described. We should say that Dickson had shot 
his superior officer, having interrupted that gentleman in his 
attempted abduction of Helen. For this crime a court martial 
condemned him to death, the Pretender declining to set aside the 
decision. 


“The order to march being given, the door was thrown open, 
and all passed out. i 

“Outside was a detachment from the corps to which Sergeant 
Dickson had belonged. With them was the execution party, con- 
sisting of a dozen picked men from the Manchester regiment, com- 
manded by Ensign Syddall, who looked very sad. The detachment 
of Highlanders likewise looked very sorrowful. With them were a 
piper and a drummer. The pipes were draped in black, and the 
drum muffled. Though the morning was dull and dark, a good 
many persons were looking on, apparently much impressed by the 
scene. 

“ Having placed himself at the head of the detachment, Colonel 
Johnstone gave the word to march, and the men moved slowly on. 
The muffled drum was beaten, and the pipes uttered a low wailing 
. sound very doleful to hear. 


‘Then came Erick, with Helen by his side, and attended by the 
chaplain. : 

“The sergeant’s deportment was resolute, and he held his head 
erect. He was in full Highland costume, and wore his bonnet and 
scarf. 

“All the spectators were struck by his tall fine figure, and 
grieved that such a splendid man should be put to death. 

“But Helen excited the greatest sympathy. Though her 
features were excessively pale, they had lost none of their beauty. 
The occasional quivering of her lip was the only external sign of 
emotion, her step being light and firm. Her eyes were constantly 
fixed upon her lover. 

‘* Prayers were read by the chaplain as they marched along. 

‘The execution party brought up the rear of the melancholy 
procession. As it moved slowly through a side street towards the 
field, the number of spectators increased, but the greatest decorum 
was observed. 

“At length the place of execution was reached. It was the 
spot where the attempt had been made to capture the prince ; aud 
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on that dull and dismal morning had a very gloomy appearance, 
quite in harmony with the tragical event about to take place. 

** On reaching the centre of the field, the detachment of High. 
landers formed a semicircle, and a general halt took place—the. 
prisoner and those with him standing in the midst, and the execu. 
tion party remaining at the back. 

“Some short prayers were then recited by Mr. Coppock, in 
which both the sergeant and Helen joined very earnestly. 

“These prayers over, the sergeant took leave of Helen, and 
strained her to his breast. : 

*“ At this moment her firmness seemed to desert her, and her 
head fell upon his shoulder. Colonel Johnstone stepped forward, 
and took her gently away. 

“The provost then ordered a handkerchief to be bound over the 
sergeant’s eyes, but at the prisoner’s earnest request this formality 
was omitted. , 

‘*The fatal moment had now arrived. The detachment of 
Highlanders drew back, and Erick knelt down. 

“The execution party made ready, and moved up within six or 
seven yards of the kneeling man. 

«* Fire!’ exclaimed Syddall, and the fatal discharge took place 
doubly fatal as it turned out. 

‘At the very instant when the word was given by Syddall, 
Helen rushed up to her lover, and kneeling by his side, died with 
him. 

“ Her faithful breast was pierced by the same shower of bullets 
that stopped the beating of his valiant heart.”’ 

The effect of his varying fortunes on the temper of the Prince is 
admirably given. His high sense of honour—his chivalry—lns 
decided objection to retreat, even before a foe whose forces out- 
numbered his own by tens of thousands,—these characteristics induce 
us to forget for the time his consummate folly, and we are inclined 
to regard as an enterprise of some importance, one of the rashest 
escapades which history records. But his highness was a fine 
fellow ; and if he at all resembled the picture given us by Mr. 
Ainsworth (and we think he did), we are not surprised that the 
Manchester ladies should have fallen in love with him, or that the 
heroic youth of the period should have accepted commands in his 
regiments. 

The powers that be, however, do not allow chivalry and good 
looks as a set-off against treasonable practices, and the Manchester 
supporters of Charles Edward were treated as quite ordinary rebels. 
The hero of the story escapes through the intercession of an in- 
fluential relative, and swears allegiance to the reigning sovereign. 
Some of his companions were not :o fortunate. ‘The law in those | 
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days awarded terrible sentences—and the last chapter in the history 


tee 
1 


of ‘the enthusiasts is thus narrated :— 

“ By-and-bye the unfortunate men were brought down, and in 
the presence of the sheriffs and the keeper of the prison were bound 
to the hurdles with cords. 

“ This done, the dismal procession set forth. 

“« At the head of the train’marched a party of grenadiers. Then 
followed the sheriffs in their carriages, with their tipstaves walking 
beside them. 

‘*Those about to suffer came next. On the foremost hurdle 
were stretched Colonel Townley, Captain Deacon, and Jemmy 
Dawson. The remaining prisoners were bound in like manner. 
Another party of grenadiers followed. : 

‘* Next came several hearses, containing coffins, destined for 
the mangled bodies of the victims. 

“ After the hearses followed a number of mourning-coaches, 
drawn by horses decked with trappings of woe. In the foremost of 
these coaches sat Monica, with her attendant, Lettice. 

‘‘In this order the gloomy procession shaped its course slowly 
towards the place of execution. The streets were crowded with 
spectators anxious to obtain a sight of the unfortunate men who 
were dragged in this ignominious manner along the rough pave- 
ment. But no groans were uttered—no missiles thrown. On the 
contrary, much commiseration was manifested by the crowd, 
especially when the mourning-coaches were seen, and great 
curiosity was exhibited to obtain a sight of their occupants. For 
Monica, whose story had become known, unwonted sympathy was 
displayed. 

‘* At length the train drew near Kennington Common, where a 
large assemblage was collected to witness the dreadful scene. 
Hitherto the crowd had been noisy, but it now became suddenly 
quiet. In the centre of the common, which of late years has been 
enclosed, and laid out as a park, a lofty gibbet was reared. Near 
it was placed a huge block, and close to the latter was a great pile 
of fagots. On the block was laid an executioner’s knife, and one 
or two other butcherly instruments. 

“ At the foot of the fatal tree stood the executioner—a villanous. 
looking caitiff—with two assistants quite as repulsive in appear. 
ance as himself. The two latter wore leather vests, and their arms 
were bared to the shoulder. 

“On the arrival of the train at the place of execution, the 
sheriffs alighted, and the grenadiers formed a large circle round the 
gibbet. The prisoners were then released from the hurdles, but 
their limbs were so stiffened by the bonds that they could scarcely 
move. At the same time the fagots were lighted, and a 
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‘flame quickly arose, giving a yet more terrible character to the 
scene. 

“Some little time was allowed the prisoners for preparation, 
and such of them as had papers ‘and manifestoes delivered them to 
the sheriffs, by whom they were handed ‘to the tipstaves to be dis- 
tributed among the crowd. 

‘* At this juncture a fair pale face was seen at the window of 
the foremost mourning-coach, and a hand was waved to one of the 
prisoners, who returned the farewell salute. This was the lover's 
jast adieu. 

“The dreadful business then began. 

** Colonel Townley was first called upon to mount the ladder. 
His arms were bound by the executioner, but he was not blind- 
folded. His deportment was firm—his countenance being lighted 
up by a scornful smile. After being suspended for a couple of 
minutes, he was cut down, and laid, still breathing, upon the 
block, when the terrible sentence was carried out—his heart being 
flung into the flames and consumed, and his head severed from the 
body and placed with the quarters in the coffin, which had been 
brought round to receive the mangled remains. 

**Colonel Townley’s head, we may mention, with that of poor 
Jemmy Dawson, was afterwards set on Temple Bar. 

‘* Many of the spectators of this tragic scene were greatly affected 
—but those about to siffer a like fate witnessed it with stern and 
stoical indifference. 

‘* Amid a deep and awful hush, broken by an occasional sob, 
Dawson stepped quickly up the ladder, as if anxious to meet his 
doom ; and when his light, graceful figure and handsome counte- 
nance could be distinguished by the crowd, a murmur of compassion 
arose. 

“ Again the fair face—now death-like in hue—was seen at the 
window of the mourning-coach, and Jemmy’s dying gaze was fixed 
upon it. 

‘* As his lifeless body was cut down and placed upon the block 
to be mutilated, and the executioner flung his faithful heart, 
which happily had ceased beating, into the flames, a cry was 
heard, and those nearest the mournirig-coach we have alluded to, 
pressed towards it, and beheld the inanimate form of a beautiful 
girl lying in the arms of an attendant. 

** All was over. 

** The story spread from lip to lip among the deeply-sympathising 
crowd, and many a tear was shed, and many a prayer breathed that 
lovers so fond and true might be united above. 

** Before allowing the curtain to drop on this ghastly spectacle, 
which lasted upwards of an hour, we feel bound to state that all the 
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sufferers died bravely. Not one quailed. With his last breath, and 
in a loud voice, Captain Deacon called out, ‘God save King James 
the Third !’ 

“ When the halter was placed round poor Tom Syddall’s neck, 
the executioner remarked that he trembled. 

*** Tremble!’ exclaimed Tom, indignantly. ‘I recoil from 
thy hateful touch—that is all.’ 

‘* And to prove that his courage was unshaken, he took a pinch 
of snuff. 

‘The heads of these two brave men were sent to Manchester, 
and fixed upon spikes at the top of the Exchange. 

“When he heard that this had been done, Dr. Deacon came 
forth, and gazed steadfastly at the relics, but without manifesting 
any sign of grief. : 

“To the bystanders, who were astounded at his seeming uncon- 
cern, he said : 

** «Why should I mourn for my son? He has died the death 
of a martyr.’ 

“He then took off his hat, and bowing reverently to the two 
heads, departed. 

‘* But he never came near the Exchange without repeating the 
ceremony, and many other inhabitants of the town followed his 
example.’’ 


In conclusion, we must congratulate Mr. Ainsworth on the great 
success of this work, and we venture to predict for it a popularity 
equal to that of his most widely-known novels. 
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A LOVE AVENGED. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE was sitting comfortably and carelessly—so it seemed to a casual 
observer—in a large easy chair, drawn up close to the fire in his study, 
through the window of which the spring sunshine was yet beaming 
over dusty books and piles of papers, and all the heretogeneous 
assemblage of a student and bachelor’s necessities. A young man of 
some twenty-five summers, fair and handsome, but with something 
blasé and effeminate in his countenace, a flowered dressing-gown 
wrapped round him, his feet thrust into slippers, evidently the work 
of some fair lady, an Indian hookah resting by his side, with its 
amber mouthpiece on a small table near him, supporting a cup of 
strong and fragrant coffee. He passes his hand listlessly through 
the waves of his blonde hair, and listens with an ill-concealed weari- 
ness to a comely-looking, but somewhat common-place woman, who 
seated opposite to him on an ottoman, which has been partly cleared 
of papers for that purpose, shows a countenance florid, and agi- 
tated between anger and grief. 

“Yes, Mr. Pierce Egremont, you may sit there as cold and 
superciliously as you please, but for all that Ido not leave this 
room till I get an answer to the errand that brought me here.” 

‘* Really, my good woman, you distress me,’’ returned the beau 
negligently. ‘* Nothing is so painful to a man of fine feelings as to 
have to say coarsely what I think you ought to understand by my 
implied silence. I have never promised your pretty Aline to marry 
her. I know her to be a very good and lovely girl, and laid up sick 
as I was for three weeks in your pretty cottage in the country, I 
may certainly have told her so. Under the circumstances, you 
must, I think, allow that was admissable. As for anything further, 
I deny it altogether. A delightful creature she was certainly, so 
much innocence, and candour, and artless simplicity. I am so 
sorry to hear she is so ill, but I cannot lay the flattering unction to 
my heart that I'am the cause of it. You do not agree with me? 
My dear woman, if you were to know the world as I do, I should 
not need to inform you that these little passing fancies and affections 
never mean anything serious. They are sent to us as distractions 
for the moment, and like the flowers of earth soften for us the 
nakedness of the hard road we poor scholars have to travel over.’’ 

The beau ran his fingers through his hair, and sighed gently 
touched by his own simile. 
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“ Anything more that I can do for you?’’ he asked, languidly. 
“Of course I will visit your daughter, if you still wish it; but it 
would distress me more than I can say, if she is as altered as you 
say ; and, besides, I might be too much for her. Now, my good 
woman, do not start up ‘so angrily; my nerves are anything 
but strong, and I am sure I meant no offence either to you or your 
pretty Aline. Jam quite willing to believe what you say, that 
she cares for me ; but as for broken hearts, they belong only to the 
barbaric ages. No one breaks a heart now over a few meaningless 
protestations, and half a dozen love-letters. Do receive this assur- 
ance from me, and allow me, as a philosopher, to prophecy that your 
‘daughter will recover. She may look pale and thin for a little time, 
and—’’ 

“ Good evening to you, Mr. Pierce Egremont,’’ interrupted bis 
visitor, rising up before him, red and wrathful in her righteous 
indignation. “I came here, sir, prepared to find you vacilating, 
vain, and supercilious—in fact, I came prepared to find you a fool ; 
but I have had to deal with a cold-blooded villain instead. Neither 
I nor my daughter, sir, shall ever trouble you further.”’ 

“ But, my good woman,’’ began Pierce Egremont. It was all in 
vain, he was only speaking to empty air. A wrathful step down 
the long passage, a slamming of the front door, and the mother 
of Aline had departed, shaking the dust from off her feet. 

‘What nerves those common people have!’ said the young 
man, pettishly. ‘‘ How fond they are of getting up a sensational 
case, and expecting you to believe in it! and then you are to marry 
the girl to get her out of it! I wonder where I was when that 
woman interrupted me?’’ and Pierce Egremont took up an uncut 
magazine that lay near him on the table, and soon became engrossed 
in its contents, 

Meanwhile, out, through the fresh spring air, with the hedges 
putting forth their tender leaves, the mother of Aline Worthy passed 
like an embodied thunder-storm. 

“* What did he say, dear mother ?’’ asked the poor girl, raising 
herself painfully up from the low couch in the little cottage parlour, 
on which she lay reclined. ‘ It seems such an age since you left, 
and Tam sure Iam very much worse. I thought at one time I 
should have died before you got back. Was he sorry to hear of my 
illness. Did he promise he would come and see me 2” é 

“Yes, darling! yes!’’ faltered the unhappy mother, her anger 
all gone, and misery alone prominent, as she saw that dread change 

y on her child’s face, and knew not how soon her angel would 
call for her. ‘‘ Yes, darling! yes! He was very sorry ; sosorry, he 
would hardly believe me.’’ 

“ And he will come to-morrow ?”’ 
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“ Oh, to-morrow, certainly ; so now you will lay down and take 
a little rest, will you not? There, rest your head on my shoulder, 
and I will read, or talk, or sit quietly besides you.”’ 

** Not so, dear mother ; all those things are over for me now. L 
only want your hand in mine, and your prayers for my poor,, 
weary departing soul.” 

The long, terrible night is passing over at last, amid faintings,. 
death damps, and exhaustion, and the cry of the heart-broken. 
mother, that more may not be laid upon her than she is able to. 
bear; but still itis passing over, and daylight shows her face, bright. 
and rosy, at the cottage window. 

“I wish he would come; do go and fetch him, mother,’’ sighs. 
the restless girl; “ but no, I might be dead before you returned. 
I must wait still, wait in patience, and hope.’’ And again the- 
weary sigh, while the bright day clouds over, and the sky lowers dark 
and terrible, and the young green of spring’s tender things contrast. 
vividly against the lurid background. Then thunder rolls heavily 
across the vaulted heavens. The sun shines out hotter and fiercer 
as the clouds grow denser—all nature flags, all living things stand 
still, and the forked lightning splits the angry sky, and rain 
descends, and thunders roar, till it seems‘as though heaven and 
earth are coming together. But the mother’s agony for her child 

deadens all this war of the elements, or is in a way sympathetic 
with them. She smooths back the long, damp hair, speaks loving 
words, tries to raise and cheer her, whilst her own heart is bursting 
within her. But peace comes at last. As the storm, tired of its 
fury, sobs and sighs itself out upon the earth it has desolated, and 
the pale rain-dimmed sunlight breaks again over the wet fields, so 
a sweet smile, not of this earth, dawns upon the face of the poor 
dying girl. See whispers her mother “that Pierce is here; that 
she knew he would come; that she might raise her up higher in the 
bed to receive him, for already he is in the next room,’’ and as with 
a mighty effort the poor mother complies with this request, the 


Angel of Death stoops down, and lifts the worn spirit high up, even 
to Heaven. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Waar a night it has been!” said Pierce Egremont to himself, 
as he sat at his late breakfast the next morning. ‘‘ If one was 
superstitious one could fancy evil influences had been abroad, the 
wind shrieked and howled so desperately, and once, when it lulled, 
I was almost sure I heard the church bell tolling. It is strange 
What one cannot fancy, lying wide awake at night! They say, 
<Conscience makes cowards of us all ;’ and though I do not own ye: 
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that I behaved badly to Aline Worthy, yet, strange to say, I could. 
not get her out of my head all night. I will send over this morning. 
and hear how she is; I ought to have done so yesterday, but I did 

not like to ask my fellow to turn out in such weather. Here, you. 
Martin. Pull up the blind—do you hear t—and let me get all the 

sunshine I can. You can just bring in the paper, and then I 

shall want you to go over to Mrs. Worthy’s with my compliments, 

and—what is that you are saying, fellow? that Miss Worthy 

died yesterday morning! By Jove, if you dare to impose on 

me——there, that will do. What are you standing, staring at me 

for? Get out of the room, I tell you! I shall ring for you fast 

enough when I want you.’’ 

You will not ring just yet, though; Pierce Egremont. Cold 
as you seem outwardly, you will be too spirit-haunted for that for 
some little time yet. Things are often made clear after death 
which in life we were blind to, and as you weigh now your super- 
ciliousness, pride, and egotism, against the love and trust of the 
poor girl who gave you the kingdom of her heart, we know well 
which of them must prevail. 

“It is very unfortunate !’’ he keeps repeating to himself at. 
intervals ;. ‘‘ poor girl, if I could only have divined the truth, 
I should have acted so differently.’’ _ 

Alas, alas! how often we repeat these same words to ourselves. 
whilst the ghost of past time looks down upon us, and sighs back in 
answer, “‘ Too late! too late !’’ 

But I must take an author’s privilege, and lead you onwards. 
We have not done with Pierce Egremont yet!; but now that you see 
him again, you wil] notice that his hair is thin, and slightly tinged 
with grey; that there are tell-tale wrinkles at the corners of his eyes, 
and his upright form is ever so little drooped. Scarcely a score of 
summers since we saw him last, but they have not past over him 
lightly. He has tasted, as he tells himself, the best and worst of 
all things,—dearest of knowledge !—been crowned by riches, and 
caressed by women; and the sum of all is, as Solomon declares, 
“Vanity.” He has subsided now into his proper position (so he- 
assures himself) as a bachelor landowner. He is the great man of’ 
the parish, the principal magistrate in the county, and the largest. 
landed proprietor. Wherever he goes he is flattered, courted, and. 
caressed. He knows just the value of all these things; but he smiles. 
blandly, all the same, and puts people into good temper by letting 
them believe they have deceived him. In fact, he has all the world 
Can give, except love—and that he does not care for. “ Itmight have 

different once,’’ he tells himself with a sigh sometimes, as 
visions of Aline, in her white robes and low-toned voice, flits past 
him; “ but that was when he was comparatively poor, and might 
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have been loved for himself. The thing is impossible now, and— 
well, he does not require it.”’ 

similar to these were flitting through his mind one 
day, when a letter was put into his hand from an old college friend 
of earlier days. The man had married, and passed away from his 
circle of life long ago. He had gone into the Church, and if he ever 
thought of him at all, it was as vegetating in some out-of-the-way 
parish, dragged down by a wife and family of children, and looking, 
most likely, on his college experiences as days when he was fast 
bound in sin and iniquity. Now, this letter came to him from his 
friend’s deathbed. It told him that he had lost his wife years ago, 
that she had left him one child, a daughter, who was everything to 
him on earth, but that now he was going to be taken away from 
her. He had caught'cold, which had brought on inflammation of the 
lungs, and his doctor did not conceal from him that he was sinking 
rapidly. He would fain see him, and place his Ruth under his 
care before she became an orphan. He would have written to him 
before, having full confidence in him, only he was ignorant of his 
address. He had found it now, and should die happy, for he knew 
how quickly Pierce would obey his summons—the letter ending 
with, ‘‘ From your friend, who loves you, Paul Horton,”’ 

And it was this, though Pierce would have been the last to own 
it, that went most home to him. Love and he had been so long 
on estranged terms, that he could hardly understand this new 
strange warmth of pleasure that crept round his heart, and would 
fain have made entrance there in closer companionship. A strange, 
wild, delicious thing love must be, if only there were any reality 
in it; but he had proved to the contrary. What on earth should 
put all this nonsense just now into his head? 

It is two days after this that Pierce enters the little gate that 
leads up to his friend’s cottage. His breath comes thick and fast 
as he notices one of the blinds is drawn half down. Cold, super- 
cilious man as he is, he cowers before meeting Death in presence, 
like the very weakest of us. But death has not yet entered and 
taken possession. As he lingers, a shadow crosses the blind, which 
is partly lifted up, and the face, as it seems to him, of achild, looks 
forth from the window. Now he hears a light step on the stairs, 
the door is opened, his hand taken by a small velvety palm, and he 
is conducted, without one word being spoken, into the presence of the 
dying man, for that he is dying.it needs but to look upon him to 
see. Old memories must be strong in Pierce Egremont, breaking uP 
all the harsh lines of his features, for he does not seem altered in the 
yes of poor Paul Horton. He stands alone with him now in the 
shadowed room, and he fights with difficulty for his breath. He 
Tepeats again the substance of his letter, and begs him, by thei 
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gli boyish love, to take charge of his daughter. And Pierce pro- 
mises, defiant of himself as he does so, not recognising even yet the 
yoice of the heart speaking to him through that one word. Then 
Paul calls for her. She enters softly, and with child-like grace, 
clouds of dark hair hanging over her white dress, and her blue eyes 
swollen and disfigured with much weeping. Paul smiles as he sees 
her. Placing once more within his friend’s that smal] velvety palm 
that had before led him up the stairs, he bids her love him as her 
father’s friend. Then he tries to tell Pierce something that con- 
cerns ber, but the hard, dry cough breaks in upon his voice, and 
he struggles vainly with his expiring breath. He motions to them 
to raise him up in their arms, but sinks backwards even as they 
- doso. A few more painful moments, and all is over; and there, 
in the still room, Pierce Egremont finds himself trying to comfort 
the poor weeping girl with assurances of how she shall be cared 
et and how she must love him, for had he not been loved by her 
ther ? 


CHAPTER III. 


“Tis thing has been forced upon me. It is in no way of my 
own seeking.’’ This sapient remark Pierce Egremont has repeated to 
himself very many times during the twelvemonth Ruth Horton has 
spent under his roof. It has been his excuse for discovering that 
no fingers, save her own small ones, are to be trusted for dusting 
his papers and arranging his books in his study. It has caused him 
to allow her work-table and flower-stand to be established in the 
bay window, where he tells her she is welcome to sit as long as she 
does not disturb him by talking. It has given a social tendency to 
his meals, and has made him wonder how he ever sat down to food 
m solitary state before. It has been an object to an otherwise self- 
contained and dreary life; and he does not know which is the 
greatest pleasure, buying pretty things for Ruth, or seeing her 
enjoyment over them. It has been so natural for her to be loved 
and petted all her life long, that she sees nothing strange in this, 
nor is Pierce himself aware of the construction put upon his conduct 
by the outer world, till a kind friend takes upon herself to let him 
know it. He is 100 much of a philosopher to be surprised. He 
saddles himself with an old duenna in the shape of a companion for 
Ruth, who, at the same time, represents the proprieties, and drifts 
back again into his old happy life with her. She has discarded, by 
this time, her mourning for her father, and there is at times some- 
thing in the gentle face and the white dress that reminds him 
strangely of Aline Worthy. “ But Ruth shall never meet a fate like 
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hers,”’ he tells himself. She shall never know of love, jealousy, or 
heart-burnings. Next summer they shall travel together, and he 
will show her the wonders of the world; and in the winter they 
will come back to the old home ; and so as Time flows on they will 
go down the stream together, he growing younger in her sweet 
presence, and she gathering wisdom, without age, from his more 
mature experience. ‘‘ But what when the time comes for me to 
marry and leave you, guardian,’ says Ruthie; and in those few 
simple words the scales fell from Pierce Egremont’s eyes, and he 
discovers that he loves her. 

How long he sat tranced in thought after this light had broken 
in upon him he never knew. All night he turned the question 
over in a thousand forms, but, put it as he would, the truth still 
stood out in its plain nakedness. He loved this girl, and if she 
could not return his love, then should he be, of all men, the most 
miserable. “God help poor Aline,’’ he says to himself in bitter 
communings, “if she loved me only half as well as I love Ruthie!” 
But was there any reason, after all, for his making himself unhappy? 
Had he not all that this world can offer tu lay at her feet ; but then, 
unless Ruthie loved him, that would be as nothing to her. It 
might be different with other women, but Ruth’s heart was pure 
gold. No riches, not even gratitude, could claim that for him. 
The gift must be of her own heart. So on through all the watches 
of the night, and on again through the next long day ; but then, 
with dinner over and Ruth seated on a low stool in his study by 
the fire, the duenna having gone to bed with a sick headache, the 
suspense became too mighty for him, and Pierce spoke out. 

What he said on the occasion he could never recall, only that 
he spoke from the fulness of his heart, and pleaded as a man pleads 
for that which is dearer to him than life. ‘She never interrupted 
him all the time, and when he stopped it was only because a low 
choked sob caught his ear. 

‘Have I vexed you, darling ?’’ he said, gently, and as he lifted 
the sweet face that had dropped downwards, he saw it was pale and 
tear-stained, while in a low voice she begged him to listen to her. 
** Speak on,’’ said poor Pierce, for there was something in her 
petition that seemed to strike straight at his heart, taking away 
from it all the light, and love, and sunshine he had nurtured there. 

“Have patience with me, dear guardian. There was once & 
poor child who was left destitute in the world, with but one ma 
to care for her. She was his little ewe lamb. She lay within his 
bosom, and the lives of these two were garnered up in each other. 
It was not till she had attained to seventeen years that they had 4 
thought apart: then the only companion of her childhood—the 
squire’s son—(or so, at least, imagined the fanciful, girl) changed 
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to her. You will see she could not well have known her own 
heart, guardian, when I tell you that she questioned him—the 
young man just entering Oxford, why he was so cold to her. It was 
—as perhaps you will have guessed—not coldness, but a discovery 
of his own love that has changed him; and when they had once 
ken on this subject, he would not let the girl go without her 
assurance that his love was returned. That was the first time she 
felt the loss of a mother. It is so difficult to speak of the inner 
heart, even to one’s own father. I think, though, he suspected the 
girl’s secret, for his kindness to her increased, and I knew that he 
and the young man’s father were closeted together for a long time. 
Then Henry went to college, and the girl would have found it very 
dull, only that a new and terrible sorrow swept away all other 
thoughts, for her dear father sickened unto death. When he found 
the end approaching, he wrote to his old friend who loved him so 
dearly, and he came and was with him to the last. I think the 
sick man would have told him of Henry Digby, only death was too 
swift for him. So the poor girl went away with this new friend, 
and he became in every way a second father to her. You know, 
guardian, mine, how he petted and indulged her, laying aside all 
his own stateliness, and letting the poor child just creep into his 
heart. He could not tell the girl’s history, though, for she kept it 
back from him—not from want of, confidence, dear guardian, oh, 
no—nor of love, she is sure. It was just a little foolish fluttering 
nervousness of her own. And so, not knowing this story, and feel- 
ing how fond he had made the girl of him, and that it would pain 
her as much as himself, should they ever be separated, he, in his 
generous heart, persuaded himself this was love, and so stooping 
down from his high estate, he offered even to marry this poor, silly, 
little Ruthie. Guardian, dear guardian, you are not angry with 
me, are you?’’ concluded the girl, as, looking up, she saw Pierce’s 
white face. and felt his hand grow cold and dead in her clasp. 
“Oh don’t be angry with me, dear, dear guardian !’’ she continued, 
piteously, ‘or you will break my-heart. Only tell me what I can 
do for you.” 

_“ Nothing, nothing !”” said poor Pierce, trying vainly to retain 
his composure. “T am not angry with you, my little Ruthie. 
Not angry at all, poor child!” he added, more gravely, “ only 
perhaps just a little sorry.”’ 

_ But Ruth’s troubles are not yet over. Sobbing herself to sleep 
like a very child, she goes down next morning with a heavy heart 
to meet her guardian; but Pierce Egremont is not there. 

_ “He left early for town,”’ says the old housekeeper, “ and there 
18 @ note left in his study for you, Miss Horton.”’ 

“Poor Ruth! How scared she looks, and how she trembles 
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before she opens the missive, and yet it only contains these words, 
*¢ T have business that calls me up to town, my dear Ruth, and] 
am not sorry for it; as we old people, do not easily relinquish our 
dreams of happiness. I love you just as much as ever, Ruthie, 
though I know you never can be mine. It is not that—but I fear 
I could not help paining you did I remain, by showing you how 
unphilosophical I am over losing you. I'shall not come back, there. 
fore, till I have quite regained the mastery over myself.’’ 

And this is all Ruth’s confidence has brought her. The girl sits 
down in her guardian’s chair in the study, and as a large lump 
rises in her throat, the quiet tears assert themselves, and so she 
weeps. 

Meanwhile Pierce is speeding forward on his journey. All 
through that time, after Ruth had told him her simple story, the 
two spirits of good and evil had waged fierce conflict in his heart. 
But love is of God : and He that hath begun a good work in us can 
continue it even unto the end. And so it was that love conquered 
at last, while self-sacrifice stepped forward and placed her seal on 
the compact. 

It was early morning before that conflict was over, and as he 
dropped off into a quite sleep, Aline seemed to stand before him, 
in “the snowy robe of her woman's crown,’’ as bending down 
with a smile, she impressed a kiss upon his brow. This vision 
haunted and consoled him during all the long hours of his tedious 
journey. 

He was going down once more to Ruth’s home, the same man 
and yet how different! It almost seemed a [dream to him as he 
drew up at the door of Squire Digby’s house, and, sending in his 
card, requested an interview with his son, should he happen to be 
at home. 

These two men, so different in age and yet so close in heart in 
their affections, never spoke outwardly to others of what then passed 
between them ; but it was noticed that when Pierce came out from 
the audience, though he looked pale, he was still firm and com- 
posed, whilst young Digby’s eyes were full of tears, and the 
muscles of his face quivered with emotion, “I will go down with 
you with pleasure, sir, and God bless you for your goodness !’’ were 
his last words as they parted at the door; and the next morning 
early a chaise might be seen in waiting, and as young Digby stepped 
into it, the two men were whirled off swiftly in the direction of 
London. Here spending a night, they proceed the next day 
Pierce’s old house, where Ruth still keeps watch for his retur2. 
It is dark as they arrive at the gate, and getting out of the chaise, 
Pierce discharges the driver, and the two men proceed on fo0t 
together across the lawn. ‘There is a light burning in the bayed 
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window, and inside you can see a slight girlish figure leaning over 
a book. Involuntarily they both pause for a moment, and them 
Pierce’s fine figure strengthened itself, his step is firmer, his 
countenance brighter. He leads his guest on through a side door 
into a drawing-room, lighted only by a single lamp from the ceiling. 
** Wait here,’’ he says, ‘‘ and I will return for you ;” and then he 
passes noiselessly through into the adjoining study, and Digby 
hears an exclamation of joy as Pierce enters. “Come back to you 
cured at last, Ruthie,”’ he says ; ‘‘and now you must give me one 
kiss before I take you in to see an old friend.”” Then Digby hears 
no more. 

You know, I am sure, all of you that rush of eager expectation 
and joy that drowns all the world’s outward voices. He could not 
have delayed a moment longer if Ruth had not then entered ; but in 
she came, hanging on Pierce’s arm, with such blushing happiness, 
such trembling joy. It was well for him that he had armed him- 
self, or he could hardly have borne, I think, that rapturous meeting. 
Yet it was all his own doing ; they would know through all their 
lives that it is to him alone they are indebted for their happiness. 
Strangely altered man that he is when this reflection is a pleasure 
to him! ‘‘ Thanks, Aline,” he whispers, aside: then turning 
round frankly and kindly to where the two lovers are still standing 
together :—‘“‘ You are sure I am not angry now, Ruthie,”’ he says, 
“only don’t thank me too much; for I have considered myself in 
this matter,-and Digby has promised me that when you marry, you 
will both still continue to live with me. So you see, Ruthie, I am 
not at all angry ; and I don’t think, now, I am even sorry !’’ 
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CHAPTER XV. (continued.) 


At this juncture a ragged urchin was seen running towards 
them with a noite in his hand. ‘‘ From Mr. Steward,’’ said he, 
‘breathlessly, handing it to her. She tore it open, read it through, 
and then stood frowning and beating the heather impatiently with 
her parasol. James was hesitating as to whether he should leave 
her or not: he found his self-imposed task of advising her a highly 
disagreeable one. She turned to him sharply, saying, ‘‘ You can’t 
‘have seen Mr. Steward to-day: he says-he left Shovelin’s early this 
morning to walk to Clara on business.”’ 

“Pardon me: I saw him but ten minutes ago, walking along 
the shore with his gun.”’ 

**T don’t believe you! You are inventing a story to provoke 
me.”’ 

*‘ Josephine! No motive could induce me to do such a dis. 
graceful thing.”’ 

“Oh, I forgot! Of course, your rectitude is quite unassailable,” 
cried she, tauntingly. | 

“Your Aunt told me you were walking to the post-office, —that 
you had said so,’’ replied he, pointedly. 

She did not look at all abashed, but exceedingly angry ; her 
face was crimson, and her eyes flashed fire, as she exclaimed, 
** How dare you speak so to me, James? I should not suffer even 
Mr. Oliver to take that tone.’’ 

‘Mr. Oliver and your aunt would be surprised to see you here.” 

‘* Is that a threat? You need not try to threaten me with Mr. 
Oliver: it’s ‘no go,’ as Lionel would say.” 

‘Don’t let us quarrel, Josephine ; we have been friends and 
neighbours all our lives, and I really did not wish to offend you; 
I only meant to serve you,” said he, going a little closer to het, 
and speaking more gently to her. She had been rude to him, but 
then she was a handsome, clever young woman, and his devotion 
the sex was great: he was by no means insensible to the influence 
of her erect figure, glowing cheeks, and bright eyes, and could best 
a good deal more from her than if she had been a plain girl. 

Josephine’s face softened a little. ‘‘ Well, James, perhaps ! 
was too angry,’’ she admitted; “ but the truth is I have been 
badgered and tormented of late, that my life has been a burden ® 
me, and I did think it rather hard that you should join my pers 
cutors. I have a particular reason for wishing to see Mr. Steward 
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to-day, and have been waiting in the cold all morning, if that is 
any excuse for ill-temper. Perhaps you will call him to speak 


to me ?”’ 


‘‘Certainly, if you wish it; but had not I better speak to him 
for you? Is there any message that you can entrust to me?” 

She hesitated and looked very unhappy and irresolute. ‘* Now 
that I know he is at home, I cannot understand his not coming to 
me to-day : it is dreadful treatment, James, if you knew all.”’ 

‘* Tell me all, Josephine,’’ said he, dropping his voice to the 
key that he always found so effectual with Lucy and Fenella. 

‘It is very humiliating to have to tell you, but I see no help 
for it,’’ she replied. ‘‘ He asked me to lend him five pounds for 
a few days, until his expected remittances came from England: that 
was before he left the Castle, and I lent it; and he has never paid 
me yet.” | 

‘‘He borrowed five pounds from you—the mean, young 
scoundrel !”’ 

‘I beg your pardon; what did you say?’’ ~ 

‘‘T said he was’ a mean, young scoundrel,” replied James, hotly. 

‘‘ What a highly clerical speech !’’ observed Josephine, sarcas- 
tically. The truce between them was a very slight one on her side. 

‘Clerical or not, it is the plain truth. How could you have 
anything to do with him ?”’ 

“T’m sure I wish I hadn’t. An account from the dressmaker 
came in yesterday morning, and this five-pound note was to have paid 
my share of it. Mamma and Harriet expect me to pay to-morrow, 
and I dare not confess what I have done with the money: I should 
have them all down upon me far worse than they have been yet. 
I can’t-afford to lose five pounds,—I shan’t have another farthing 
of my own till February. Oh, what can have made me so foolish ! 
1 don’t know why I tell you this, James.’’ 

‘That I may have the pleasure of helping you. ‘You must let 
me pay you, aud I shall make Mr. Steward pay me.” = 

‘* But you may not be able to get the money fron him ;—he 
faithfully promised to meet me here to-day, and pay me.” 

“Oh, trust me! He shall not humbug me, I promise you !”’ 

“He may make you wait a long time, however: are you sure 
that lending me the money will not inconvenience you (”’ 

‘* Not in the very least degree. I had intended to walk round 
by St. John’s, to pay the workmen at the Vicarage, but remaining 
longer at Shanna than I expected, I had given up the idea before I 
met you, and meant to send the money over this evening. That is 
how I happen to have it about me. Nay, don’t hesitate to take it,”’ 
48 she half drew back her hand,—‘‘ ] have more money in my desk 
4} home than I know what to do with.”’ 
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** Really, James, this is too kind of you, and it does relieve me 
from a horrible difficulty.’’ 

“Take it, and you put me under an obligation, Josephine, and. 
make me feel that you pardon me for interfering with you,’ replied ‘JR’ 
he, gently. ‘‘And if I may advise you so far, don’t see that 
wretched youth again. I shall settle everything with him.’’ 

‘I do not want to see him again: his conduct has disgusted 
me. Ask him for some letters I wrote him, James,”’ said she, 
looking intently away from him. ‘‘ He swore he cared for me, and 
he got me to promise that I’d marry him. I know you have heard 
something about it, so I need not mind telling you the whole of my 
folly. Idid not care a-bit for him, but I wanted something to do— 
something to amuse and interest me—some change, in short; but 
for the last week I have repented my madness, and longed so to get 
back those letters. ’’ , 

**T shall get them, never fear,’’ replied he, pitying her confusion. 
“‘T shall manage so that you shall never again be troubled by him.” 

They were by this time walking very amicably side-by-side along 
the road towards the Lodge. 

**Do you remember the hymn we Jearned when we were good 
little children ?— | 

“ Satan finds some mischief still - 
For idle hands to do.” 
‘“‘T have furnished you with an admirable commentary upon it.” 
‘“*Why don’t you make something to do, Josephine? You have 
far too much talent to lead a useless, idle life.’’ 
** What ought I to do, James! Instruct me, please,’ with a 
sarcastic curl of her lip. 


“ Well, get up a human interest: visit the sick, or teach the 


children.”’ 


‘Oh, yes! How kind and considerate you are to the children, 


7? 


James : 
“Tf vou do not like teaching, you may visit the poor and sick; 
you will learn as much from them as you teach.” 
‘That is by no means unlikely! But whom am I to visit! 
Don’t you know that those unfortunate poor people are visited to 
death. Aunt Harriet, cur girls, the O’ Haras, Mary and Mr. Oliver, 
aud you and Lucy, all looking after them! Good gracious! What 
em there be for me to do?’ 
**] might find you a little work over at. St. John’s, if you were 
eyual to the walk.”’ 
“Thank you, James; but I may as well confess at once that! 
don’t like parish work.”’ 
“Suppose, then, you undertake some serious study,—either b 
ancient or modern history, for instance ?”’ 
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“To what end? IfI were the best lady historian in Ireland, 
what use would it be of to me?’’ 
_ “J don’t know,” replied her adviser, rather puzzled—“ the 
pleasure of study,— 

“* Ts no pleasure to me,’ 

Mental improvement ?”’ 

“T don’t care to improve my mind. There’s no society here 
for me to shine in, and Iam not going to be a governess. Why 


should I improve my mind, pray ?”’ 


“Painting? music?’ suggested he. 

‘Or a dispensary, like Harriet? No, James; J wish to good- 
ness I were like any one of you crazy people with a hobby; but 
it’s “no go,’ for me, to quote Lionel again. Heigho! Here we 
are at the Lodge-gate, and I must go in to take my scolding.” 

“‘T hope we part good friends,’’ said he, holding her neatly. 
gloved hand, and pressing it kindly. 

“Certainly !’’ she answered. ‘‘ You have accommodated me 
wonderfully: if any of them discovered that I lent Mr. Steward 
five pounds, I should never hear the end of it.. They talk about 
my wickedness up at the Castle, and to Mr. Oliver and Mary; and 
you don’t know how nasty it is to be always talked at and lectured. 
I promised to marry Mr. Steward just in hopes of getting away 
from them all. Don’t tell Lucy,’’ she continued. ‘‘ I want her 
to think well of me still: she’s the only person in the world whose 
good opinion I could not bear to lose; so you must not tell her.’ 

“ Not tell her what ?”’ 

“Oh, that I—that I—James, it was wrong of me to say I was. 
going to the post-office, and you cannot understand my temptation 
You think nothing would have made you do it; but then you 
are a man, and can go where you like, and do what you like. 
You are not fettered by the odious trammels of society ;—you 
have no tiresome aunt and spiteful sister watching you, and hunt- 
ing you about, and denying you the least scrap of excitement or 
amusement. Oh! you'd tell a lie in a minute, for all your good. 
ness, if you were situated like me! It’s hateful to be a woman,’” 
concluded she, her passion rising with every word. 

James repossessed himself of her hand, which she had snatched 
away in the energy of her tirade, and said in his most soothing 
tones, “I was too severe: pray excuse me for speaking as I did. 
1 wish I could do anything to make you happier. If we had asister- 

over at St. John’s, you should see what real, noble work 
women are capable of—work that we coarser creatures could not 
do effectually with the best will in the world. Oh, Josephine, 
hever say that women are useless in the world—such devoted lives 
48 those Anglican-deaconesses lead! I shall lend you a new and 
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interesting history of the sisterhood movement, and its working in 
London, and some of the larger English towns.”’ 

He had mounted one of his dearest hobbies, and was carried 
-away for the moment, unobservant of the rising wrath and satire 
in his fair listener’s face. 

‘But for the sad want of progress in public opinion in Irish 
country-places, I should try to get up such an establishment at 
St. John’s. Iam convinced that our ladies would be capable of 
‘splendid work, if they had the advantage of organisation and clerical 
guidance : and there should be scope for every talent—occupation 
suitable for each particular taste—no time for ennwi in my deaconess’s 
‘establishment, Josephine.”’ 

** What « kind plan, James !’’ cried she, with smiling lips, but 
bitter tone, “‘I should like that—it would just suit me! I do 
wish your sisterhood were established already, and that you would 
make me the Lady Superior. Of course, you would come in to con. 
fess us every day, and there could be no ennui. 

There was something offensive in her tone—an undertone of 
irony which he felt keenly ; and his good temper was nearly taking 
flight. He released her hand, and raising his hat ceremoniously, 
said coldly, ‘‘I see that I have offended you, Josephine : I beg your 
pardon for presuming upon our old acquaintance. Good evening!” 
and was gone. 

She had not intended to send him away in anger, but her 
temper, which she had restrained with the greatest difficulty 
throughout the entire interview, had fairly got the better of pru- 
‘dence, yratitude, and every right feeling, and forced her to be down- 
rightly rude to him at last. 

She dashed up the shady avenue in a towering passion. “ What 
a young donkey you are, Mr. James!’’ thought she. ‘‘It was 
simply the odious trammels of society that kept me from 
boxing your ears two or three times while you were mooning 
on. Oh! how my fingers tingled todo it! It was so condescending 
of you to lecture me! What shall Ido to vent my rage? If! 
had a child I should cuff it, or a servant I should scold her well; 
but I must keep my feelings to myself, for even Sophy would tum 
upon me were | to attack her now.”’ 

But gentler thoughts came to her later,—gratitude to James 
for having lent her the money and promised to get back her unlucky 
letters. : 

As for James, his walk home was by no means a happy one. 
Josephine had humiliated him, and cruelly wounded his self-esteem 
Never before had he felt so ill at ease, or on such bad terms with 
himself. He chafed and fumed, too, as he recalled her satirical 

speeches and unfriendly looks. 
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“She looked as if she could have struck me,” thought he. 
‘What a temper she has! Really the man who marries her will 
have a heavy responsibility. A woman should be yielding and 
gentle, like my Fenella,—my little, feminine darling ! 

Having brought his thoughts into this attractive channel, he 

ed cheerily on his way, and Josephine’s figure retreated inte 
the background. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ARE THE DEAD AT REST? 


“Come, now, Galbraith, don’t be so hard upon a fellow !’’ 

**T do not think I am hard upon you, Mr. Steward. I ask you 
a plain question. Does it not occur to you that you are incon- 
veniencing Miss Drummond by making her wait for her money ?”’ 

Mr. Steward hummed and hawed, and fidgetted on his chair, 
wondering how he could contrive to escape from his persecutor. It 
was easy to put Josephine off with promises, or to let her wait his 
pleasure long hours upon the mountain, but not so easy to outwit 
the Reverend James Gailbraith, who was seated opposite him in 
Shovelin’s parlour, clearly resolved upon carrying his point. The 
curate’s face wore a different look from any Lucy, Fenella, or even 

- Josephine had seen on it,—a look which said very distinctly, “ Ido 
do not intend to be trifled with.”’ 

‘Miss Drummoned has commissioned me to ask for the five 
pounds she lent you: you say you cannot give it to me to-day. 
When will you pay her ?”’ 

“She said she’d wait a few days : I declare this is shabby of her !”’ 
muttered he, sulkily. He had been fencing with James’ question 
for the last quarter of an hour, but it was impossible to delay his 
answer any longer. 

“To the point, Mr. Steward,’’ proceeded James, mercilessly, 
“When do you mean to pay your debt ?” 

“Oh, in a day or two,—she said that would do,—I thought 
she’d have patience.”’ 

“It strikes me that you have tried Miss Drummond’s patience 
pretty severely : it was not the conduct of a gentleman to leave her 
Waiting for you on the mountain all day yesterday.’ 

“ But I had nothing to say to her, you know: the money hadn't 
come,’’ replied the shameless youth, with a grin, that made James 
long to shake him. 

“*Have you any hope of its coming, Mr. Steward? Tell me the 
truth ; do you expect remittances or not ! 

He looked more and more uneasy. James was between him 
and the door, but he glanced hurriedly at the little cobwebbed 
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window, as if seeking some mode of escape, and began to mutter 
what sounded like ‘‘ private affairs no business of anybody else,— 
wish people would not come where they are not wanted. I’ll auswer 
Miss Drummond, not you,’’ said he aloud. 

** Miss Druinmond does not wish to see you again: she char 
me to get her money, also a packet of letters which she has sent 
you in the course of the last fortnight.”’ 

““Mr. Steward’s countenance fell. ‘‘She wants her letters 
back? I don’t belive you, Galbraith.” 

“Ycu may believe me: I insist upon getting those letters.” 

** You shan’t have them’!”’ cried the other. “She can’t want 
them. Why, Josephine and I are great friends—in fact, more than 
friends.”’ 

The disagreeable youth’s cunning look as he said this made 
James sure of what he had before guessed,—namely, that he had 
feigned attachment to Josephine in order to gain a secure footing at 
the Lodge, and to make her lend him money. He had signally 
failed in his first object, and the second—! James had stepped in 
to rob him of the fruits of his well-laid plot ! 

‘* We are engaged,’’ persisted he. : 

* All that must end, Mr. Steward: I can tell you Miss Drum. 
mond has ‘not many more five-pound notes in her possession,” 
replied James, scornfully ; ‘‘ besides, her friends will not suffer her 
to make such a rash engagement.”’ 

‘* But the engagement is made already.” 

“Now, lcok here, my good fellow! you give me back those 
letters, and I'll forgive you the five pounds. 

Mr. Steward’s brow cleared : he looked at James as though hardly 
thinking he could be in earnest. Josephine would scarcely have 
felt flattered could she have seen his eager consideration of the offer. 

‘““Tll save her at the cost of five pounds,’’ thought James, 
observing the relief expressed in Mr. Steward’s face. ‘ You don't 
expect any money from England: your story of the remittances was 

fable : now, is not that the honest truth 2?’ 

No coherent reply. 

‘*I see I have guessed correctly,’’ proceeded James. ‘‘ You just 
hand me Miss Drummond’s letters, and I pay her your debt, and 
give you a pound to take you back to England.’’ 

* Nonsense, Galbraith! You don’t mean it! Why you're 
a brick—a first-rate fellow !”’ 

He got up instantly, and went into the little bedroom, whence 
he emerged with poor, foolish Josephine’s notes, which he handed to 
James. 


** Promise me that you leave the country without attempting 
to see her again ?”’ 
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‘**T promise,”’ replied Mr. Steward, with his eyes fastened on 
the pound James was taking out of his purse. Much though the 
latter disliked him, he could not take his final leave without giving 
him a little good advice. ‘‘ I don’t bid you resign all hope of win- 
ning Miss Drummond. Go back to your studies: work your way in 
your profession, and then come back to Ballyshandra such a suitor as 
her family could not reasonably object to. If you really care for her 
the toil will seem light. Recollect that your future lies pretty 
much in your own hands.”’ 

To the advice Mr. Steward did not make much reply; but if 
thankless for it, he was full of gratitude for the money that accom- 
panied it. At any rate, the interview ended more amicably than 
either he or James expected when they met in Shovelin’s parlour. 

James went home exultant, pausing at the Lodge-gate to leave 
the important packet, with a cold note for Josephine, briefly inform. 
ing her that he had executed her commission. 

Mr. Steward kept his word : he took his departure next morning 
forever. What new prey he hunted down—what new gold mines 
he worked in other regions, must always remain a secret at Bally- 
shandra; but it was many years before his name ceased to be 
@ household word at the Castle and Lodge,—e’er the two families 
gave up dating everything from the “summer Mr. Steward was 
here,” or before Reby and Aunt Harriet ceased to torture Josephine 
about him. 

Lucy’s painting was approaching completion, and Fenella had 
discovered a new duet, which she was practising assiduously with 
James. It was the morning after James’s successful embassy to 
Shovelin’s, and he persuaded himself that he had earned leisure to 
devote to his fairy Fenella; so they sang all the gay hours, for- 
getful of. the quiet Lucy. Quiet Lucy, did we say? Yes, out- 
wardly so, but there was a volcano underlying the calm. She was 
painting a pre-Raphaelite bit of foreground,—bending grasses, and 
fern, but she hardly knew what she was doing ;—each delicate 
spray might have been coloured with her life-blood. 

At length she tossed down her paint-brush and palette, and 
took up a book, in hopes of diverting the current of her thoughts ; 
but the book happened,to be Mrs. Browning’s Poems,—James’s latest 
gift, and the poem she opened on was ‘‘ Bertha in the Lane.”’ 

Many times of late had the volume opened of its own accord at 
that page, and a superstitious feeling, mingled with her jealous rage, 
as she told herself the reason why. “I am Bertha, and she is the 
supplanter ; but she shan’t sing, ‘I know a Bank’ with bim: I 
can bear to hear her sing all the rest, but not that,’’ and if a wish 

could have swept the lovely rival from her path, assuredly the wish 
would not have been wanting. 
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But all the time her outward manner was as gentle and con. 
siderate as ever, and Fenella still believed her to be her dearest 
friend. She had just heard Fenella whisper ‘‘ James,’’ and had 
seen the grateful, tender look with which he rewarded her, and all 
Bertha’s agonies were hers. They left her for their walk. Neither 
ever thought of inviting her to accompany them: she was quite 
forgotten. ‘‘ We shall have another practice at our delicious duet 
when we come in,”’ said Fenella, as she left the room. 

** Never,” thought Lucy, “never!’’ She sprang to the piano, 
snatched the song from the desk and thrust it down a yawning cre. 
vice in the old wainscot, just behind the instrument. She was 
metamorphosed in some strange manner; and the wicked enchantress 
who had wrought the change was called Jealousy. That wicked 
enchantress it was, and none other, who caused her pale cheeks to 
flame, and her slight figure to shudder, as she turned away. 

She chanced to be in the room later in theday, when James and 
Fenella were hunting everywhere for their song. ‘The little syren 
was new-fangled with it, and made sinvere lamentation when all the 
search proved unavailing: it was so new to her to be denied any- 
thing! James could not bear to see her disappointed of her slightest 
wish. He placed one song after another upon the desk, but she 
declared she was tired of them all, and still sighed for the lost duet. 

“Very mysterious indeed, for we left it open when we went to 
walk : have you seen it Lucy ?’’ inquired James. 

‘* No,’’ replied she; but the word had hardly passed her lips 
when she repented it, and asked herself what she had done. Rest- 
less and miserable, she went to wander alone in the woods. “ I have 
told a lie,”’ thought she over and over again as she wandered among 
the damp fir-branches, and heaps of decaying leaves. For the 
moment her repentance eclipsed her jealous misery. Had things 
been as formerly between her and James, she would have confessed 
to him, and let him comfort her, and reconcile her to herself; but 
that relief could not be thought of in the present instance. To tell 
him that she had hidden the duet, would be to let him guess her 
motive for doing so,—to tell him, in fact, that she loved him. 

“ He forgets that we used to love one another,’’ cried she; ‘‘ he 
shall never be reminded of it by me,—never, never, never!” and 
the pride of many generations of Fitzpatricks came to strengthen her 
resolution. 

She was very nearly a saint in the eyes of Ballyshandra, but im 
her own eyes she was then the worst of sinners: she would confess 
to One greater than James, so she sank down upon the fir-needles, 
in the solitude of the wood, leaning her forehead against a rough, 
red stem. 

She had not knelt long before she heard steps approaching, and 
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_ gtarted to her feet: she would not suffer any human eye to discover 
her upon her knees in the wood. On and on came the footsteps: 
along the gravel walk,—firm, even footsteps, each one awaking its 
echo in her memory. Trembling with agitation and a kind of terror 
she slipped behind the gaunt fir-trunk, and resting her clasped hands. 
upon it, peeped out to see who was coming. On still came the 
measured steps,—steps that had once been very familiar to Her, and 
she was fully prepared for what she saw. The gravel path was. 
rather more than a hundred yards from her fir-tree; near enough, 
however, for her to recognise the man who passed her swiftly, with-- 
out looking to right or left. He had the appearance of Cecil 
Sinclair. | 

Lucy did not change her position until the sound of his step had 
died away ; and then slowly, and somewhat unsteadily, she left the 
wood. It was a relief to her to quit the heavy shadow of the pines, 
and stand once more under the open sky upon the broad avenue 
leading to the house. 

A group of labourers in the potato-field were leaning on their 
spades, talking very earnestly together. They caught sight of her 
emerging from the plantation, and waited open-eyed and breathless 
until she came close to them. 

**She seen him too, I’ll be bound}!’’ whispered one to the other. 
An old man, who considered himself privileged to question her, 
began. ‘“ Miss Lucy, jewel, what was shon ?’’ 

‘What, Mickey ?’’ 

‘* Ah, then>Miss Lucy, you needna be hiding it fra’ us! Sure 
the scare’s on you yet. Was that Captain Sinclair, or was it na ?”’ 

‘* What did you think you saw, Mickey?’ she inquired, rather 
tremulously. 

McPherson’s boy, Jack, answered before Mickey could speak. 
- The lad was more excited than terrified. ‘“ We seen, a big, clever 
gentleman coming down the avenue fra the house, walking very fast ; 
an’ when he come convenient to us, we seen it was Captain Sinclair, 
Miss. He went in there, where you come out.” 

‘* Lord, save us!’’ from the Protestant portion of the group. 

“* Holy Mary, an’ all the saints, preserve us!’’ from the Roman. 
Catholics. 

Lucy felt very sick, and her sight seemed suddenly going. 

‘* Who was he, honey ?”’ persisted old Mickey. 

“It was like Captain Sinclair,’ said she with difficulty: she 
felt as though she could say no more, and the words had not left. 
her lips when she fainted dead away in the arms of the potato- 
diggers, : 

“ Poor crathure, but she got the sore scare !’’ exclaimed they. 
“Go up to the house, Jack, an’ bid Miss Hannah come here.. 
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Fetch her along wi’ you, an’ dinna stop ane minute on the road, 
If you offer to come wanting her, I’ll break your head,”’ said George 
Neely, a kind of head man over the rest. 

They were all devoted to Lucy. She hadattended one through 
long illness ; she was paying for the schooling of another’s children; 
a third was a member of her night school. Ail were filled with 
consternation to see her lie so pale and quiet. But the faint did 
not last long: when she recovered consciousness she was in Mickey’s 
arms. William Mackenzie was sprinkling water over her face,— 
water that fell in brown drops from his earthy fingers; and George 
‘was holding a little bottle of whiskey to her lips, and saying, 
**Taste it, Miss Lucy, dear. Just a wee sup to lift your heart, 
It’ill do you all the good in life. 

She would not repulse his kindness, so she tasted the whiskey, 
and found that he was perfectly right as to its invigorating effects. 

Old Hannah was following Jack down the avenue as fast as her 
tottering limbs could carry her. She was full of importance, order- 
ing the men to stand back, and not crowd Miss Lucy that way; 
asking William what he meant by throwing dirty water in her face, 
and George, if he wished to poison her outright with his poteen. 

Lucy was recovered enough to soothe the old woman. 

‘*Dear Hannah, they have been very kind to me; I am 80 
obliged to them! I can get home nicely now, with the help ot your 
arm.”’ 

** An’ what's all this I’am hearing about Captain Sinclair, my 
jewel? What for is he that onrestful. The saints protect us, 
there’s something we dinna know keeping him fra’ his rest.”’ 

“Ay, what can be keeping him fra’ his rest ?’’ repeated the 
others in various intonations of awe. Their question was addressed 
to Lucy. What was there, thought they, that Miss Lucy did not 
‘know? 

‘*T don’t understand it at all,’’ replied she, in a dreamy tone; 
there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 
my philosophy.” 

‘** Eh, Miss, what did you say?’’ asked they, puzzled. 

Lucy had totally forgotten the rank and capacity of her audience. 
“T only meant that there are many things we cannot understand 
at all,’’ she hastened to reply. 7 

“* My darling,”’ said old Hannah, “if you gi’e me the money, 
Ill get his reverence, Father Stephen, to say masses for the repose 
-of Captain Sinclair’s soul.’’ 

“ Ay, do, Miss Hannah,” from Mickey and Peter Rooney,— 
“do, woman, dear, an’ we’ll say a wheen paters an’ aves for him 
~we’erselves. 


. Lucy felt obliged, but rather erobarrassed, by this kind offer. 
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The other Protestants for once had neither scornful words nor looks 
for their ignorant neighbours, a sure proof that they were horribly 
frightened. 

‘¢ Thank you very much !” said Lucy; ‘‘ but you know, I don’t 
believe that prayers can do the dead any good; their eternal state 
is fixed. Let us, the living, pray for ourselves and for one another.” 

So saying she left them, and went slowly home with Hannah, 
instructing her by the way to keep the occurrence secret from Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick. That it would be well canvassed in the country was, 
she knew, inevitable. The potato gatherers stood looking after her, 
gossiping a little before they went back to their work. ‘‘ Dear, 
dear, but she’s the sweet, good crathur! God keep all trouble far. 
off her!’’ ejaculated they, and then they returned to the mysterious 
appearance. 

As Lucy anticipated, the affair made a great noise among the 
poor people throughout the entire parish, and she was forced to sub- 
mit to be questioned about it in every cottage she entered for the 
next three weeks. It was in vain she started other subjects; the 
people were sure to revert to Captain Sinclair. 

She was one day seated at Mrs. McPherson’s hearth, engaged in 
binding up the burnt foot of little Sarah, the youngest child, when 
Ellen Boyd, from over the street, came in. Ellen was a widow, 
and a particular friend of Lucy’s, who was well up in her family 
history, having visited her husband during his last illness, and 
befriended her and her two sons in many ways. The sons were 
grown up; one was sober and steady, tne other very wild, causing 
frequent scandal in the village of Finn, by cursing the Pope when 
he was in his cups, and strutting up and down the street, proclaim- 
ing his own good Orange principles, and daring those of the opposite 
creed to fight him. A fight did often take place on these occasions, 
and the sergeant was sure to bring Alick Boyd before Mr. Fitz. 
patrick next morning, to be fined. 

Alick was just gone to America, Lucy and James between them 
having advanced part of the passage-money, thinking he might be 
more likely to reform in a new country than in a place where his 
antecedents were known. He had been no credit to them; both 
had tried to reform him, and James declared it was his want of 
education which had baffled them. The elder Boyds had never 
learned to read, and suffered their sons to grow up ignorant also. 

The other son, Robert, had supported the whole family; he 
now took kind care of his widowed mother. 

When Ellen came into Mrs. McPherson’s, therefore, Lucy was 
glad to see her, that she might ask for news of her graceless pro- 
tégé. ‘* I hope you have had a letter from Alick?’’ she said, 

“* Ay, miss, dear; we'd a letter fra’ him on Sunday, wrote the 
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day after he landed in Philadelphia. Dear, send he may be steadier 
out there nor he was here, for no one knows the way he fretted the 
father an’ me, drinking and rambling about the country, an’ knock. 
ing up Robert to let him in late at night, when the poor, hard-working 
boy was sleeping. When he did doa day’s work, we were never 
the better for it; never a penny of his wages did I see. Oh, he’s 
better away !’’ 

** Perhaps he may become good and steady in America, Ellen.” 

** Dear, send it, Miss Lucy,’’ but her tone was not hopeful. 
“Tt wasna just about Alick I came in to speak to you, dear; it 
was about him that was seen thon day in the planting. I’am going 
to mak free, an’ I hope you willna be offended wi’ me.”’ 

‘“*T don’t think I shall, Ellen; but then Ido not yet know what 
you want to say.”’ | 

*¢ It’s just this, Miss Lucy : may be you ha’ been mourning after 
him, an’ that what’s keeping him fra his rest.” 

“T have not been thinking of him at all, lately, Ellen.”’ 

‘Some one’s been thinking o’ him, then, or he’d rest better. 
Ax Mrs. McPherson there ?”’ : 

** Ay, Miss,”’ said the mistress of the house when thus appealed 
to. ‘‘ Ellen’s right enough ; it’s easy to keep the dead onrestful 
by lamenting after them. My grandfather was a tender-hearted 
man, an’ he used to take trouble very sore when his friends died. 
I mind weel he told me he'd ha’ known them to come in the night 
time an’ lie heavy on his breast, till he was forced to give up mourn- 
ing after them.”’ 

** That was a dream, Mrs. McPherson.”’ 

** No, dear, it was no dream ; he said he felt the weight on his 
breast quite plain.” 

“* Miss Lucy, I'll tell you what happened to myself last spring, 
when my old man died,’’ and Ellen began to cry. 

“ Don’t tell me if it vexes you,’’ said kind-hearted Lucy. 

‘* Ah, dear, I dinna fret after him now, an’ I’m going to tell 
you the reason. Robert an’ me kept him fra his rest wi’ our lament- 
ing. He came back to me the night he was buried, an’ five nights 
after that.”’ 

** Save us !’’ cried Mrs. McPherson, and little Sarah ceased the 
low wailing she had been indulging in during the dressing of her 
foot. 

** Ay, Miss, as sure as 1’m a living sinner, my old Jack came 
back to me. The fire was nearly out, an’ I'd "laid down on the 
bed in the kitchen (Robert was in bed in the room) when | 
felt Jack happing me; I knowed his hand on my shoulder 
rightly.” 

Such a tale would have forced a smile from Lucy four years 
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ago, but she was very grave as she inquired, ‘‘ Did you hear any 
footstep ¢”’ 

“ No, Miss, but I knowed he was there. He stopped near five 
minutes, an’ then he gaed away. The next night, an’ the night 
after that,’ he came back, an’ at last I spoke to him. ‘ Jack 
dear,’ says I, ‘is that you?’ but he never spoke a word. Robert 
bid me keep up the fire to see if I could see him, an’ the 
next night I made up a bonnie wee fire, but that time he dinna 
come to me,—he went across the street to my daughter: she came 
to tell me her father ’d been happing her in the night time. It 

was a sore heart to me to think he was flying about between 
heaven an’ earth, and couldna rest.’ 

‘* Did he come back, Ellen ?”’ 

“Ay, did he! He came to Robert next. I'll tell you how 
that was. It was one night in the gloaming that Robert was sit- 
ting on the big stane at our door, wi’ his back to the garden. He 
says he felt a waft coming up fra the garden, an’ he knowed his 
father was there.”’ 

“Speak, an’ say what you are,’’ says he. ‘‘If you’re my 
father, what’s keeping you fra your rest?” 

Wi’ that his father’s voice made answer, “ It’s your mother an’ 
you wi’ your crying an’ mourning, that’s keeping me out of heaven. 
Bid your mother give up’lamenting after me, an’ dinna you be vex- 
ing yoursel’ about that rambling boy ; (that was Alick, you know, 

miss : he was aye a thought to the fether), but keep’yoursel’ quiet, 
an’ the house quiet, an’ be a good son to your mother.”’ 

Robert promised he would do what he bid him, an’ then Jack 
said, ‘ Farewell,’ an’ told him he was going to heaven.”’ 

“ A very strange tale, Ellen !”’ 

‘* Ay, dear, that it is: you see what too much mourning for the 
dead can do. I wonder if Captain Sinclair *y 

“Oh, no, Ellen—impossible! There’s no one in the world to 
mourn for him, now. It’s so long ago, you see—he is almost for- 
gotten.”’ 

Forgotten! The word struck a deeper chord than Lucy’ 8 
humble auditors knew of. They little understood the anguish in 
her voice as she spoke it, neither did they guess why she hastened 
away, leaving them to discuss their ghost story more freely in her 

absence. “ Alas,”’ she thought, as she stepped out upon the street 
—“ Alas! alas! It is not the dead only who are forgotten !”’ 
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NOTICES OF THE MONTH. 


CENTRAL ASIA. 


Russi has unquestionably acted with great’ wisdom, after the con- 
quest of the Khanat of Khiva, in recognising the chief of that tur- 
bulent, bigoted, and most unprincipled community, as a feudatory 
in his own capital, while holding Kungrad and Khodjaili, which 
commands the mouths of the Oxus, and Surakhan, which controls 
the upper waters of the same river. It is the continuation of the 
same policy which has been observed with regard to Tashkend and 
Khokand, as also in respect to Bokhara and Samarkand. 

The countries themselves are either occupied or held under con- 
trol by the occupation of advantageous points, whilst the capitals 
are left nominally in the possession of the native rulers, and thus 
the appearance of an actual subjugation is avoided, and the sensi- 
tiveness of European and Asiatic powers is as little ruffled as pos- 
sible, while the reality is obtained just the same as if the Cossack 
government had been set up in the existing capitals of the different 
khanats. 

The indemnity of £300,000, exacted from the Khan of Khiva, 
is quite sufficient to make it impossible for him ever to pay it, while 
it looks very moderate, after so large an outlay on the expedition, 
and thus the occupation of the country is rendered doubly secure. 

By the possession of Khiva, Russia obtains a second base to 
further operations in Central Asia. She had, first, the road from 
Orenburgh to the Jaxartes, and by Tashkend to Kashgar and 
Yarkand; she has now w second line, by the Oxus to Bokhara, 
Balkh, and Kunduz; and her next efforts will be to open a line from 
the Caspian to Merv and Herat. This whilst M. de Reuter is 
busy opening a future highway to Russia from the Caspian to 
Teheran, and from Teheran to the Persian Gulf. 

Whilst we are neglecting the only one line available to Great 
Britain overland to India, Russia is, in fact, preparing for herself 
five great lines of approach to that country. Ist. From the Cas- 
pian and the Trans-Caucasian Provinces to the Persian Gulf. 
2nd. From the Caspian’ vid Merv, Herat, and Kabul, to Pashawur. 


3rd. From Khiva vid Bokhara and Balkh, by the pass of 


Alexander the Great, to Kabul and the Indus. 4th. From Kasa- 
linsk, by the Jaxartes, Tashkend, and Khokand, to Kashgar and 
Yarkand ; and 5thly. From the Issi-Kul to Yarkand. 
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The greatest difficulty connected with the new conquest has 
been to determine upon the best site to command the base at the 
Sea of Aral. The southern portion of that sea, known as the Gulf 
of Abughir, close to which Kungrad is situated, was found to be 
dried up. An admirable plan has in consequence been hit upon, 
which is to drain the Taldik branch of the Oxus into ‘the Ulkun 
mouth of the same river, thus uniting the two streams into one 
navigable river, and planting the fort, not at Kungrad, but at 
Khodjaili, on the united stream, and upon a spur of the Shaikh 
Jalli, or Sheikh Djalee, hills, the only range in the Khanat, and 
which stretch along the right bank of the Oxus to above Khiva. 

The whole delta of the Oxus is honey-combed with canals, and 
Russian engineering science will soon form a navigable approach by 
Kungrad and Khodjaili, by which light gun-boats will be enabled 
to go up the Oxus to the Afghan frontier town of Khodja Salih, 
where the Oxus is still 823 yards in width, and 19 feet deep, and 
even beyond that, to where the river lies in closest proximity to 
Balkh and Kunduz. There would still remain the pass used by 
Alexander the Great, and occupied by the British troops at the 
time of the Afghan war (and the difficulties of which have been 
described at length in our pages), between the upper waters of the 
Oxus and those of the Indus. 

In connection with the Central Asiatic Question, it is also said 
that a commission has been appointed by the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, ‘of Paris, to aid in the explorations essential to M. de 
Lessep’s scheme of railway communication with India. This 
scheme, as we have before described, embraces two great mountain 
passes, in addition to that over the Hindhu-Kush, and M. de 
Lessep’s son is said to proceed at once to Pashawur, whilst 
M. Cotard goes to Orenburg. The Commission itself, which com- 
prises the well-known names of Elie de Beaumont, and Milne 

Edwards, will, it is said, start in spring. This may mean some 
members of the Commission, for it is not at all likely that Acade- 
micians, at an advanced period of life and with established reputa- 
tions, are going to risk both amidst. the capricious populations of 
Central Asia. 

No information has as yet been vouchsafed as to whether, 
with the aid of Russia and Persia, and the influences of the 
Rothschilds, the projected railway from Resht to Teheran, will be 
proceeded with. The preliminary surveys are, however, being car- 
med out. It appears that, in the meantime, a guarantee has been, 
or is to be, sought for, from the British Government, in order to 
connect Persia with Turkey vid Tabriz and Erzrum. It is be hoped 
that whilst the Shah was at Constantinople, he was made duly 
Sensible of the advantages that would accrue to his country by 
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establishing communication with Europe by Turkey, rather than 
by Russia, with its prohibitive tariffs. But it would require that 
‘Constantinople should be connected with Erzrum before the question 
of a line from Erzrum could be discussed; nor can it be expected 
that a government which has declined participating in a joint 
guarantee with Turkey for a Euphrates railway would enter into 
responsibilities for remote Persian railways. 

It may further be mentioned, in connection with the same order 


of ideas, that the Servian State Railway is at last im a fair way of 


being entered upon. When this is carried out, it will, by establish. 
ing communication between Belgrade and Adrianople—the line 
from Adrianople to Constantinople being now completed—open 
a through line from the continental shores of the Straits of Dover 
to the Bosphorus, beyond which a short line is already in existence 
as far as to Ismid (ancient Nicomedia) in Asia Minor. 


THE REIGN OF TERROR. 


The Reign of Terror. A Letter to the Right Hon. W. E.: Gladstone, 
First Minister of the Crown. By Geoffery Crayon,. Jun.— 
Provost and Co., London. 


THE writer of this letter is a Yankee, or if not, he is an English- 
man thoroughly imbued with American ideas. At the conclusion 
of a tremendous war, compared with which, we are told, the recent 
war between Germany and broken-backed France was but a baga- 
telle, Mr. Lincoln said, “ Let us not think of revenge, but let us 
set about getting things into working order again.’’ So the writer, 
seeing that Mr. John Bright vouchsafed his opinion that the people 
of England are taught nothing but violence, and he himself, being 
able to declare that in this year of grace, 1873, an epidemic and 
reign of terror reigns throughout all England, he, in his infinite 
kindness, volunteers to set things into order. 

As some may be in the same predicament as ourselves, unaware 
of the existence of a reign of terror, we must hasten to explain that 
it lies in the fact that England is ruled by an oligarchical, or “‘ Few 
Men Power,’’ as our author has it. That the “few men power” 
rules politically by the legislature, socially by a terror. An asser- 
tion which is neither flattering to the Liberal nor to the Democratic 
party. What is worse is, that as the political power of tle present 
‘‘few’’ is weakening, their social power or terror is, we are told, 
every day becoming stronger. 

If so, the terror does not extend to the working classes, for 
they, we are further told, seeing that no change can take place 
do them justice in this country without violence, are forming secret 
societies and republican clubs among themselves. That is to say, 
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that their idea of justice is simply to get the upperhand, not of the 
oligarchical or ‘‘ few men power,’’ but of the higher and middle 
classes. Supposing this accomplished, they would have to select 
a “few’’ to govern, and thus to return to the “ few men power,” 


just as they are at present. But as the new few men would in all 


probability be neither as educated, or as experienced, nor endowed 
with the same wide extended sympathies as the existing few, it 
might be well worth their consideration if it would not be wiser to 
seek their objects by constitutional means, than by revolutionary 
and violent proceedings—to change the oligarchical few, and not 
+o overthrow the constitution. To argue to the contrary, and that 
justice cannot be obtained in this country, is tantamount to saying 
that they have no real claims to put forward, but what they want 
is to supplant the existing power by one of their own nomination, 
Spain presents, at the present moment, an instructive example of 
the advantages of power being placed in the hands of the people— 
not elective, but executive power. Not a province or a town is 
agreed as to what is wanted. In each town different parties clamour 
for fanciful changes, social order is annihilated, the very sources of 
prosperity are the first destroyed, and discontent alone reigns 
supreme. Nay, even charitable and religious institutions are 
assailed, and yet we are told it is not reasonable “to expect the 
advance of Christ’s Kingdom upon earth other than in the frame. 
work, so to speak, of the democratic principle.’”” The democratic 
principle under constitutional restraints—good ; but the first thing 
that Communists in France, Jntransigentes in Spain, and Interna- 
tionalists all over the world, do, is to discard the first great elements 
of Christianity. Love your neighbour as yourself, and do unto 
others as yoy would be done by—in the parlance of the working 
classes themselves, ‘‘ Live and let live.”’ 

If people will write about a reign of terror under constitutional 
principles, it is well that those who read should understand that to 
supplant such principles by violence is to bring about no fictitious 
reign of terror, but’ one which would inevitably involve the insti- 
gators in the same utter ruin as that which they would fain entail 
upon others. 

Our author’s illustrations of the fact, that we are passing through 
4 phase of barbarous civilisation, and that therefore another phase 
iS wanting, are very amusing. If, he says, one gets into an omni- 
bus, one finds twelve persons jammed together in a vehicle, where, 
at the utmost, there is only room for a decent ten. A Republic 
Would, it is to be supposed, remedy this state of things, by ejecting 
the two too many. ‘The dwelling-places of a large number of work- 
ing-men are not what. they ought to be. Would Republicanism do 
“much to alleviate such a state of things as philanthropy, intel- 
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ligence, and legislation, have done, and are doing? Then, again, 
the new Houses of Parliament cost five millions, and that ata time 
when the great bulk of the people are living in ignorance, dirt, and 
irreligion. Now, education, cleanliness, and religion, being, if not 
efficiently, still slowly and surely, disseminated, at a vast expense to 
the middle classes, it might be questioned if, without the aid of these, 
the throwing the said five millions broadcast among the ignorant, 
the idle, and disaffected, would have in any way ameliorated their 
condition. This system of condemning, as unchristian, all great 
public works, instead of giving the monies to the poor, is one of the 
most common and unreasonable forms of democratic selfishness and 
dissatisfaction. Every nation should be proud of its prosperity, and 
of the outward evidences of that prosperity, and the heart of every 
patriotic unit should beat with the same pulse as that of the nation. 
To teach it always to envy or to hate that which does not belong 
to itself, but to the community at large, constitutes a part of that 
grovelling education which has republicans and democrats as teachers. 
‘*The extravagant public expenditure is,’’ we are told, ‘‘ just so 
much ammunition being stored up, and which, sooner or later, will 
be fired against the crown.’’ If it were possible to admit that the 
State is growing weaker on account of the evils that are everywhere, 
this is a most striking example of how it could be rendered still 
more weak by the remedy proposed. Of all doctors, political doctors 
are the greatest quacks. But to an intelligent and educated class, 
like the British electoral body, to preach violence as a remedy for 
evil is an insult to public feeling which can only recoil upon the 
fanatic. 

Speaking ‘‘ as a physiologist and a physician,’ ‘‘ action most 
immediate, prompt, and imperative,’’ being required upon all the 
laws which regulate the land, our physician’s remedies are far less 
heroic than what might have been expected from such a pre- 
posterous diagnosis. Fictitious ‘‘ gold warrants,’’ should be done 
away with. A richly endowed, pagan-growing ecclesiastical corpo- 
ration must also be swept away. Local parliaments should super- 
sede an imperial parliament. The national debt should be reduced. 
The laws should be codified. Decimal coinage with the ‘‘ almighty 
dollar *’ as a basis, should be adopted. Ministers of public health 
and public justice appointed. The vice-royalty of Ireland abolished. 
The army reformed. Votes should be equal with the ballot, and 
biennial or triennial parliaments elected with a rate-paying clause. 
‘Give the equal vote and triennial parliaments, and revolution 
and revolutionary violence will be for ever outlawed in old 
England.’”’ But if nothing can be done, then we are duly fore- 
warned, the centenary of the American republic is approaching, 
“the people sick and indignant at this corrupt and unchristial 
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government, will raise an unmistakeable shout, when the royal 
standard will be ruthlessly torn down, when that other standard 
“ The Republican Jack, the red, white, and blue, 


The old Union Jack in the Horizontal Tricolor. 
The Tricolor ‘ 


When the Tricolor Flag of a public will float over Westminster Abbey.” 


If the people are ‘‘sick and indignant at this corrupt and un- 
christian government,”” how any one of the proposed changes 
would restore health and allay indignation, would puzzle any one 
but a Tricolor doctor to explain. The separation of Church and 
State might gratify the large body of Nonconformists by bringing 
down the ministry to their level, but it might not improve the 
character of the ministers themselves, or enhance their means of 
doing good. It certainly would not strengthen the State, in whatever 
form it might exist. The power of separate states in the United 
States has long ago been swamped in the Union. People might 
tire of equal votes and triennial parliaments, when they found that 
their social position, which is independent of legislative action, was 
not bettered by them, as they have tired of each successive reform, 
Every man has his nostrum for diseases in the body politic, every 
doctor his panacea for evils, which lie not on the surface, but in the 
canker of a corrupt social system—envy, idleness, discontent, dis- 
satisfaction, bad habits, and want of thrift, and especially drunken- 
ness. There will always be disaffected persons in every com. 
munity, no matter under what political arrangements, and there 
will always be prophets of evil, even among physiologists. But 
what will the King of Terror—for a reign of terror under our pre- 
sent system presupposes a king—say of his rule, when the final 


results are that missives of such dire import can be addressed to 
him ? 


THE HOLY MOUNTAIN OF THE JAPANESE, 


EVERYWHERE mountains are sacred in the eyes of the people. 
What an important part did not Olympus and Ida play in the 
mythology of the ancients? Atlas, Taurus, and Caucasus, were 
Holy mountains. So also, in later times, Mons Palatinus, Caelius, 
and Citorio had their especial divinities. Sinai, Hor, Hermon, and 
Lebanon are dear to Jewish, as Olivet and the Mount of Beatitudes 
are to Christian associations. Etna, Demavend, Elburus, Adam’s 
Peak, Ararat, St. Elias, St. Bernard, St. Gothard, and a host of 
others, have their religious, classical, or legendary traditions, or 
have had sacred names attached to them. 

So also has Japan its Holy Mountain, Fuji-Yama, or “ Rich 
Scholar Peak,”’ as it is called in the language of the country, from 
the expenses attendant upon a pilgrimage to its summit, for here 
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‘we see repeated in another form—that of shrines and resting-placeg 

for prayer and charity on the part of penitent pilgrims—that 

frequent connection, which we have before remarked upon, in the 
ceremonies of the East and the West. 

Fuji-Yama—‘‘ Mons excelsus et singularis,’’ as Kcmpfer 
desiiioes it, and ‘‘ which in beauty, perhaps, hath not its equal,” 
is in many respects a remarkable mountain. Rising to an altitude - 
of some 14,000 feet, it can be seen at sea in fine weather, ata 
distance of upwards of ninety miles. From Yeddo, it may be seen 
‘ata distance of some eighty miles, on a bright summer evening, 
lifting its head high into the clouds, the western sun behind it, and 
making a screen of gold on which its purple mass stands out in 
bold relief; or, early in the morning, its glittering cone of snow 
tipped with the rays of the rising orb ;—and in éither aspect it is 
certainly both singular and picturesque, springing abruptly from a 
broad base into an almost perfect cone, truncated only at the 
extreme pinnacle, and towering far above all the surrounding 
ranges of hills. To the,Japanese, who are anything but cosmo. 
politan, it may be the “‘ matchless ”’ for which, as Koempfer goes on 
to say, “poets cannot find words, nor painters skill and colours 
sufficient to represent the mountain as they think it deserves.”’ 

From. its peculiar position, however, Fuji-Yama feels the effects 
of strong winds in a most remarkable way. Its isolation exposes it 
both to sun and wind, and the consequence is that it throws off its 
canopy of snow and puts it on again with extraordinary rapidity. 
Sir Harry Parkes says that during one ascent made on the 6th of 
September, there were only small patches of snow to be seen here 
and there, when on the 27th of the same month, another climbing 
party had to pass over four miles of snow, and suffered from snow- 
blindness on their return. 

Fuji-Yama is an extinct volcano, and was for some time the 
scourge of the country. An eruption, dating as far back as A.D. 
799, lasted for thirty-four days, and devastated the surrounding 
country. Another occurred in 800, and two others in 863 and 864, 
which were preceded by disastrous earthquakes. The eruption of 
864 was peculiarly severe. It lasted ten days, until the fire found 
an issue at the base of the mountain, and it was accompanied by 
three severe shocks of earthquake, which were felt at a-distance of 
thirty leagues. The torrents of lava extended over an area of from 
three to four leagues. In 1707, a last and violent eruption took 
place, and cinders and ashes were ejected to a distance of ten 
leagues. There seems to be some misconception as to Fuji- Yama 
being still an active volcano. Keaproth speaks of it as such, and 
M. d’Archiac repeats the statement in his ‘‘ Histoire du Progrés de 
la Geologie,” but the eruption of 1707 is the last upon record. 
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Jephson. in “Our Life in Japan,” says “that venerable, whites, 
headed old mountain, Fusi-Yama, monopolised most of the atien- 
tion, as it would always be sure to do, no matter under what cir- 

cumstances. It is notits height so much that makes it remarkable, 
as its peculiar shape and isolated positjon. After living some time 
amongst the Japanese, one begins to share their veneration for the 
grand old mountain.” Fortune says in his ‘‘ Narrative of a Journey 
to the capitals of Japan and China:”’ “ There appeared some fifty 
or sixty miles inland, Mount Fusi, or Fusi- Yama, the ‘ Matchless,’ 
or Holy Mountain of the Japanese. Its northern slopes were 
covered with snow, but on its southern sides green streaks of verdure 
were visible. ‘This mountain is the highest in Japan. It was for- 
merly supposed to be only 10,000 or 12,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, but later observations made by Mr. Alcock’s party in 
1860, give it a height of 14,177 feet.’’ (p. 27). Again, at page 
150, he adds, ‘‘ Landward, Fusiyama, or the ‘ Holy Mountain,’ 
was seen towering high above all the other land, covered with snow 
of the purest white, and its summit already basking in the rays of 
the morning sun, although that luminary had not yet shown him. 
self to the denizens of our lower world. Sailors and passengers 
alike looked often and long upon that lovely mountain, and it was 
with regret we watched it gradually disappear from our view and 
sink in the horizon. 

A mountain so remarkable by its elevation, position, isola. 
tion, and beautiful and imposing aspect, has become the resort of 
an immense number of pilgrims, more especially in the summer 
months, who come from all parts of Japan, and may be met with 
at-all hours of the day and night, wending their way in small bands, 
distinguished by some peculiar badge or mark, and uttering cries of 
encouragement to each other. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock was the first European to make the 
ascent of this far-famed mountain. At this epoch it appears to 
have been considered that there were but two months in the year 
usually, July and August, when the mountain is sufficiently free 

m snow to permit the ascent. ‘‘So at least,’ said Sir Ruther- 
ford “ (Capital of the Tycoon,”’ vol. i., p. 395) “ the natives assert, 
Who go to this snow-capped and cloud-enveloped shrine of their 
gods in crowds every year; and, from my own subsequent 
experience, I should judge the ascent to be well-nigh impossible 
after any snow has fallen.’’ These pilgrims are, it appears, of the 
Poorer classes, and it is not considered consistent with the dignity of 
& Daimio, or even of an officer of any rank, to make the pilgrimage. 
The peculiar advantages to be derived from such a laborious excur- 
Sion, appears, indeed, to have lost favour in the eyes of the more 
igent portion of the Japanese community—to be regarded, in. 
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deed, as a superstition by many, and in the Baron Ch. de Chassiron’s 
‘* Notes sur le Japan, La Chine, et L’Inde,”’ there is an amusin 
native caricature, evidently from the long sticks in their hands, of- 
pilgrims wending their way up the flanks of Fuji- Yama. 

On the way from Yeddo to the Holy Mountain, the Hakonj 
range of mountains, rising some 6000 feet above the sea, has to be 
crossed. The roads over these mountains are as bad as can be, 
sometimes mere watercourses, filled with fragments of rock, but the 
scenery amply repays any fatigue of body. Here, high up the 
mountain sides, forests of Pinus densiflora mingle with the graceful 
foliage of the bamboo and the cryptomeria, which is here seen in its 
glory as a timber tree. The wild hydrangea, with its large flower 
clusters—lilac, blue, and white—covers the banks side by side with 
the Scotch thistle. From the valleys to the highest summit, every 
hill and mountain presents, indeed, one dense mass of luxuriant 
foliage, in trees and shrubs. The oak, the maple, the beech, the 
alder, and the chesnut,—all are here. The botanist can also obtain 
many rare ferns and other specimens of interest. Lake Hakoni, a 
remarkably beautiful expanse of water, which is crossed on this 
route, also constitutes an interesting feature. 

The way at the base of the mountain lays through waving 
fields of corn, succeeded by a belt of high rank grass, beyond which 
woods of oak, pine, aud beech, creep high up the sides of the moun. 
tain, clothing the shoulder of the towering giant, like the shaggy 
mane of a lion, with increased majesty. These woods bear evidence 
of the occasional fury of the typhoons, in large trees broken short 
off and others uprooted. As the ascent is proceeded with, the wood 
soon becomes thinner and more stunted in growth, while the beech 
and birch take the place of the oak and the pine. ‘These woods are 
said to abound in stags and wild boar, but all traces of life, animal 
or vegetable, are soon lost with the progress of the ascent. After 
ascending about half-way over rubble and scorie, little huts or 
caves, as the resting-places are called, partly dug out and roofed 
over to give refuge to the pilgrims, make their appearance. They 
are about eleven in number, from Hakimondo to the summit, and 
they are generally about a couple of miles asunder. 

The first part of the ascent—after leaving the horses, occupies 
about four hours’ steady work, amid lava and scorie. But the last 
half is by far the most arduous, growing more steep as each station 
is passed. The path, if such the zig-zag may be called, often Jeads 
over fragments of outjutting rocks, while the loose scorize prevent 
firm footing and add to the fatigue. The air also becomes more 
rarefied and affects, more or less, the breathing. The last stage, 
more rough and precipitous than all the preceding, has also, natu- 
rally, the farther disadvantage, that it comes after the fatigue of all 
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the others. But it is questionable if this is not more than compen: 
sated for by the gratification experienced at the last step, which 

the happy pilgrim on the topmost stone, and enables him to 
look down in the yawning crater below. 

This a great oval opening, with jagged lips, estimated by Lieut. 
Robinson, with such means of measurement as he could command 
at about 1100 yards in length, with a mean width of 600, and is 
probably about 350 in depth. Looking down on the other side, 
which had a northern aspect, there seemed a total absence of vege. 
tation, even on the lower levels, and the rich country below was 
completely hid by a canopy of clouds drifting far below. Water 
boiled at 184° Fahr. The estimated height of the edge of the crater, 
above the level of the sea, was 13,977 feet ; and the highest peak, 
14,177. The latitude was calculated 35° 21’ N, and the longitude 
at 138° 42 E. Variation of compass, 3° 2) W. Temperature of 
air in sun at noon 54° Fahr. 

The Japanese, who perform this pilgrimage from religious 
motives, are generally dressed in white garments, which they are 
careful to have stamped with various mystic characters and idol 
images by the bonzes located there during the season for that pur- 
pose. On tlie sleeves of many of the pilgrims are to be seen the 
old crusading emblem—the scallop -shell, ‘‘a strange coinci- 
dence,” says Sir Rutherford Alcock, ‘‘ which I have never been able 
to explain.’’ The scallop-shell was probably used as a portable 
drinking-cup by poor pilgrims, and became afterwards adopted 
asa badge. The origin of the pilgrimage is traced back to an 
ancient date, when.a holy man, the founder of the Sintii religion 
(apparently the oldest in Japan), took up his residence in this 
mountain; and, since his death his spirit is still held to have 
influence to bestow health, and various other blessings, on those who 
make the pilgrimage in honour of his memory. 

The volcano, we have before remarked, has been now for some 
time extinct. The tradition is, that the mountain itself appeared 
inasingle night from the bowels of the earth, a lake of equal 
dimensions making its appearance, near Miako, at the same epoch. 
The time actually spent in climbing up to the summit was about 
eight hours, but the descent occupied a little more than three. 
Only patches of snow were found here and there near the summit, 
but on the return of the party to Yeddo, three weeks later, it was 
completely covered. Laborious as the ascent is, still it is not so 
much so, but that profitting by the experience of Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, Lady Parkes accompanied Sir Harry in an ascent effected 
shortly afterwards—a wonderful feat for a lady to accomplish. _ 

The account of a still more recent assent of the Holy Mountain, 
by Mr. J. H. Gubbins, student-interpreter at Yeddo, has been 
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published in a late number of the ,“ Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society,’ which possesses some new features of 
interest. Mr. Gubbins started on the ascent from the village of 
Subashin, one of the four halting-places for pilgrims, the others 
being Yoshida on the north, Tuyama on the south-east, and Miya 
on the south. The ascent is described precisely as by Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock, only it is added that there are numerous shrines on 
the way up the mountain, where pilgrims are expected to contribute 
a certain sum, and that there are also ten (Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
says eleven, from Takimondo) resting-places, equidistant, on the 
upper part of the mountain, usually erected in some sheltered spot 
under the lee of a rock or boulder, as a protection against avalan. 
ches. The party passed a night, as their predecessors did, in one of 
these huts or resting-places, and gained the summit on the ensuing 
morning. 

The descent was, on this occasion, made by the northern route 
to Yoshida, the forest being described as extending far higher up 
the mountain on that side than on the side near Subashiri, and the 
slope as more gradual. At the foot of the mountain; too, on this 
side, about eight miles above Yoshida, is a cave with a low entrance, 
in which the goddess Konohana Sukuya Himé no Mikoto, or tute. 
lary deity of Fuji-Yama, is said to reside, and pilgrims from this 
side are obliged to enter the eave for the purpose of soliciting her 
aid before commencing the ascent. An attempt made to explore 
it by a Japanese soldier, 700 years ago, is said to have aroused 
the ire of the goddess, who caused him to beat a hasty retreat. 
It is no wonder that the faith in the pilgrimage should be waning 
away, when the Japanese have to go so far back for a tradition, 
easily explained away, as connected with the locality. 





